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Walking and House Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Light violet poplin under-skirt, trim- 
med with five narrow folds of silk of the same 
shade. Black cashmere dress, trimmed with 
fringe surmounted with black silk embroidery. 
The dress is caught up on each side by a torsade, 
which begins at the waist, crosses so as to loop 
the dress in two paniers, and is knotted in front, 
the hanging ends being finished with tassels. 
High corsage with basques open behind; at this 
place is fastened a double cordeliére, which 
bunches up the dress behind in a pouf. Two 
pelerines, the first trimmed with fringe, the sec- 
ond embroidered, are worn over the waist. Black 
lace bonnet, trimmed with a spray of iris. 

Fig. 2.—Pink silk under dress, trimmed round 
the bottom with five scalloped flounces of the 
same material, which extend up the front breadth 
to the waist. Green silk over dress, with large 
Pompadour bouquets, trimmed with a pink silk 
ruche. Corsage high behind, and cut square in 
front over the low pink corsage. ‘The over dress 
is bunched up in a pouf behind. Hair powder- 
ed and trimmed with green ribbon and roses. 





DOUBLE PICTURES. 
“So near and yet so far.” 
L 
“Waar are they doing at home to-night? 
Drawn round the hearth while I toss on the sea? 
Lilla, I know, is watching the light, 
Her eweet heart throbbing with thoughts of me: 
Lilla, the girl with the gold-brown hair— 
Lilla, the girl with the dove-soft eyes— 
With the sweet, rapt face and the innocent air, 
All fragrant with maidenly purities: 
Lilla, the star and the hope of my life, 
After one year to become my wife!” 


“What is he doing far out on the sea, 
Under the glory of tropical skies? 
Is he watching the moonlight, and thinking of me, 
While a dream of the future before him doth rise— 
Rise out of the sea with a tenderer grace, 
And a shape more fair than the mermaids of old, 
Till it centres, at last, in my poor, girlish face, 
With ite loving smile set in its thick locks of gold? 
Does he name me the star and the hope of his life, 
After one year to become his wife?” 


Il. 
“What is she doing, I wonder, to-night? 
Is she praying for me as I drift to my doom? 
Does she kneel by the window in tears and affright, 
Shudd'ring to hear the blast howl thro’ the gloom ? 
That blast has been making wild work with our sails ; 
The masts are gone overboard every one; 
The hungry waves swallow my ingots and bales: 
O Father! have mercy, for all hope is gone! 
And be tender, O Christ! to that innocent life, 
After one year to have been my wife!” 


“What is he doing this fearful night? 
I am palsied with dread, I am dumb with woe! 
My prayings are hindered by mortal affright, 
And phantoms of terror flit to and fro! 
I seem to see, on a drifting 
A brave, calm face looking down in its tomb; 
Then the fierce waves sweep o'er the slippery deck— 
O God! it is lost in the spray and the gloom! 
Have mercy, dear Christ! on this desolate life, 
After one year to have been his wife !"” 
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TR Our next Supplement will contain a great 
variety of Walking Suits with Paletots, Fichus, 
Scarf Mantillas, Peplums, Skeleton Wrappings, 
etc., together with suitable Trimmings for the 
same; Fanchons, Paniers, Cashmere Shawls 
draped to form Mantelets, etc., etc. 





VISITING LISTS. 


VERY dame nowadays has what is called 
a vi-vaxg list, ‘This is composed of a 
number of persons of her own sex who spend 
money, dress, and make calls very much as she 
herself does. No other sympathy than is indi- 
cated by these is required by mutual visitors 
of the fashionable sort. They need not be 
friends; it is not, in fact, necessary that they 
should be acquaintances, and we actually know 
of two dames who not long since met in the 
street and looked into each other’s face as per- 
fect strangers though they had been on visiting 
terms for the last ten years or more, There is 
so little substance in this kind of social rela- 
tionship that its obligations can be as well per- 
formed by a mere symbol as the person it rep- 
resents, and thus a bit of card-board, with 
nothing but a name upon it, frequently serves 
every purpose. 

Visitors, however, do occasionally meet, and, 
according to a very good authority, this is the 
result : 

Mus. A. “ How delighted I am to see you! 
It is an age since I have had this pleasure! 
What a charming bonnet!” 

Mrs, B. “ You think so?” 

Mrs. A. “It is perfect! 
upon you looks well.” 

Mis. B. “I never saw you looking better; 
that morning dress is so becoming! I have 
just left Mrs. C, She was horribly dressed.” 

Mrs. A. ‘How can it be otherwise with 
such an ugly creature? 
sack that is! Who made it for you ?” 

Mus. B. “‘Madame Bonnechue. Have you 
seen Mrs. C. lately ?” 

Mus. A, ‘‘No; and I don’t care to see her; 
she is such a fool. You know that affair?” 


But any thing 


What a beautiful 





Mrs. B. ‘‘ Yes; with Mr. T.” 

Mrs. A. ‘I will have to refuse to see her 
if she calls again, You are going already ?” 
Mrs. B. “Yes; I haye some shopping to 
do.” 

Mrs, A. ‘‘ Don’t be so long again, my dear 
Mrs. B., before coming, and another time don’t 
go away in such a hurry.” 

Soon after the departure of Mrs. B., who 
goes to another house where she reports that 
Mrs. A. was looking as yellow as a pumpkin, 
and wore such a common-looking .morning 
dress, Mrs, C. and Mrs. D. arrive. 

Mrs. A. *‘ How kind it is of you to call! 
It is an age since you have done me this fayor! 
What a beautiful lace veil! my dear Mrs. C. ; 
and those shoes of yours, Mrs. D., are exqui- 
site; but no wonder, with such feet!” 

Mrs, D. ‘‘Don’t talk of my feet; it’s you 
who have a foot worth talking about.” 

Mrs. A. ‘ Mrs. B. has just been here.” 

Mrs. C. “ Why, she told me she didn’t visit 
you any more.” 

Mrs. A. “What! If she don't take care, 
what she says may come true. You know 
what people say about her—” 

Mrs. D, “It’s disgusting!” 

Mrs. A. “She had the ugliest bonnet on you 
ever saw, and sucha sack! I could hardly keep 
from laughing. Andsuch abore! I couldhardly 
getridof her. You are going already? Don’t 
be so long another time before coming to see 
me, and try, when you do come, my dear Mrs. 
C., and you, too, my dear Mrs. D., to stay a 
little longer.” . 

If such, as it has been reported to us, is the 
result of these fashionable visits when made in 
person, then for goodness sake let them be per- 
formed symbolically, and those fine dames of 
** society,” Mrs. A., Mrs. B., Mrs. C., and Mrs, 
D., spared the necessity of opening their mouths 
and letting out vipers and toads, like the little 
girl in the fairy tale, and the other abominable 
things of scandal and falsehood. 








THE ART OF PLAY. 


O one can doubt that occasional relaxa- 
tion from labor is essential to the integrity 
of human force. Whatever may be the dispo- 
sition to overtask the faculties, whether of body 
or mind, we are sooner or later reminded by 
fatigue of the necessity of rest, and find it in 
sleep. It is not enough, however, to trust to 
this natural restorative, which, moreover, is 
most apt to fail those who exclusively rely upon 
it. Excessive weariness, so far from being fa- 
vorable to slumber, is a common cause of wake- 
fulness. ‘To secure repose at night, the mind 
and body must be properly prepared for it 
during the day. 

It is necessary to seck rest even while our 
eyes remain wide open. We must relieve our 
hours of work with moments of repose. This 
all do to some degree, but ordinarily with far 
less advantage than they might. The periods 
of time between and after labor are too often 
wasted, or, worse still, positively misused. 

As much system is required in play as in 
work. It is a common and dangerous error to 
suppose that when labor is intermitted the body 
and mind are best refreshed by indolence. Ac- 
tion is so essential to the human faculties that 
total inertness is impossible, even in sleep. 
Wholesome relief from any intellectual or phys- 
ical task is only to be obtained by varying the 
work. A printer who has stood in a constrained 
position at his frame, and used only his hands 
and arms all the morning, would be more refresh- 
ed by a brisk walk into the country than by a 
lounge in an arm-chair. So the editor, who 
has fatigued his brain by a special train of 
thought, would find more repose in the intel- 
lectual enjoyment of conversation or reading 
than in a sluggish listlessness. 

Bearing in mind the necessity of continued 
activity, it would be well for all to make delib- 
erate provision for their moments of leisure. 
Every person should systematize his play as 
well as work, and never be without an agree- 
able occupation to fill up each vacant hour. 
Natural taste will always be a governing motive 
in the choice; but whatever its character, let it 
be pursued with regularity. Literature, science, 
and the fine arts, from their refining influences, 
are justly esteemed not only the noblest of pro- 
fessions, but the highest of pleasurés for those 
who pursue them only as such. The fondness 
for and appreciation of these dignified pursuits 
are, it is true, not given to all; but there is no 
want of other reputable and wholesome kinds 
of pleasurable occupation, The various me- 
chanical arts become, it is well known, sources 
of absorbing pleasure to those who resort to 
them merely as distractions from their own 
different work, The various games, especially 
those which involve physical exercise in the 
open air, such as boating, ball-playing, and all 
the field-sports, are another abounding source 
of active amusement. 

We have always thought that parents and 
teachers have been too little mindful of the 
leisure hours of the young. It is certain that 
their characters are rather formed during these 
periods than in those of study and labor. It is 
therefore a matter of great moral importance 
that their faculties should be carefully guided, 
or they will be sure to rust with indolence or 





assume a perverse activity. There is no branch 
of youthful education so neglected, essential 
though it is, as the Art of Play. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Tongue with a Tang. 


Y DEAR SOMEBODY,—My friend Pe- 
ter Paul Pry and I have come to the very 
safe conclusion that Anniversary Week is not 
what it was, Indeed, it seemed to us as we 
recently went from meeting to meeting, and I 
may say from sermon to sermon, that, except 
for the conventions of the reformers, all that 
my respected friend is accustomed to call the 
tang of the anniversaries has departed. By- 
the-by, when I once asked him his good au- 
thority for tang, he instantly replied, with an 
air of dignity, ‘William Shakespeare,” and 
then quoted : 
“For she had a tongue with a tang.” 


‘* How remarkable it is,” he continued, “that 
the tongue with a tang is precisely what we do 
care for at our anniversary meetings, And, 
indeed, when we went to the—” 

‘Stop, my friend,” I interposed; “I know 
what you are about to say, and I advise you to 
pause and reflect. It is the tongue with a tang, 
remember, that has always done the good work. 
Demosthenes had it, and Cicero; John Pym 
and Mirabeau ; Patrick Henry and James Otis. 
It is to the sting in the tongue that we owe 
its freedom. You may bind every thing fast, 
but if you leave a tongue with a tang in it 
it will break every chain. If the meetings of 
the reformers are the most interesting, it is 
because their work needs a tanging tongue. 
There is something to sting, something to re- 
move. The-Warm- Flannels-for-the-Infant- 
Savage-Abdomen Society has no opposition. In- 
fant savages, if they are only in New Zealand, 
or beyond the Chinese Wall, can not interfere 
with our prejudices or affect our interests, nor 
move our scorn, or hate, or ridicule. I have 
heard the most excellent sermons preached in 
favor of large subscriptions to the Savage-Ab- 
domen Society, and very pathetic rhetorical 
pictures presented of their condition and in- 
stant need of flannel. But the difficulty was 
that every body was agreed. The abstract 
duty of supplying warm flannels to those in 
want was conceded in advance, like the duty of 
brotherly love. What should you think of an 
anniversary meeting of a society for the promo- 
tion of brotherly love ?” 

Mr, Pry thought that it would be extremely 


interesting, especially if there were a vigorous 


application to the effect that brotherly love be- 
gins in Cherry Street, not in New Zealand. But 
I told him that that would make it instantly a 
mere reform convention ; and there the tongue 
with a tang would come into play, A society 
for the promotion of brotherly love, I am very 
sure would not wish to be more specific. The 
great point would be to insist upon loving your 
brethren. The text for the society's official seal 
would be, ‘Little children love one another.” 
With his permission, I should wish to propose 
the President of the Board of Brokers as ex 
officio President of the society, and the Honor- 
able the Common Council as Vice-Presidents. 
We should have all the respectability and dig- 
nity possible, so long as we kept ourselves to 
great, general principles. When we speak of 
the Reverend the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel among the Heathen—do we mean 
the alley in the rear of Trinity Church? Heaven 
forbid! We mean Greenland’s icy mountains 
and many a palmy plain. There is very little 
tang in that, my dear friend, and we are very 
apt to drop asleep at the anniversary. 

I confess, for my part, and with the utmost 
respect for the mission to Siam, and for the 
zealous gentlemen who are hunting up tawny 
sinners in Borneo, I like to think of those nearer 
home whom we can reach without so much dif- 
ficulty, and whom, perhaps, we may save with- 
out personal exposure to wild elephants, scor- 
pions, or the Cobra di Capello. It is the an- 
niversaries of the societies that aim at this 
which alone seem to hold the popular ear and 
heart, and which are pretty sure to furnish the 
tongue with a tang. So did the meetings of 
the sons of Liberty, a hundred years ago. So 
did the old anti-slavery meetings, in-the days 
—how many hundred years ago, when per- 
sonal slavery was an actual fact—in Turkey, I 
mean, of course, and in the interior of Africa, 
What do you think of the tongue with a tang 
upon that platform ? 

“Tt is a pity people will scold so!” we used 
to say in those fine old times. Scoldso! Why, 
what made this nation but scolding? What 
was the Earl of Chatham but the most tremen- 
dous scold in Parliament? How he used to 
score the hapless Ministry! And Edmund 
Burke scolded the members out of the House. 
Do you remember Gilray’s caricature? The 
long, lean, awkward figure in the tight bob- 
wig and round spectacles, raising both arms 
like trip-hammers, as if he meant really to 
drive them with bodily blows? And what 
scolding went on under the old Liberty tree in 
Boston! I don’t wonder the British cut it 
down. It was not the first time that boys tried 
to hide the rod. Poor old King George scolded 
us dreadfully, and we scolded back again; and 


shot and shell were only more emphatic scold- 
ing, and we had the best of it. Our tongues 
had the longest tang. 

But somehow we constantly forget it. We 
forget that only by scolding can we accomplish 
any great reform. But when I suggested it to 
Mr. Pry, he asked me if I did not think Me- 
lanchthon was a very lovely character. Un- 
doubtedly I do, and also, as I told him, I un- 

derstood what he meant, which was that scold- 

ing is not necessary in the way that I proposed. 
But what is meant by scolding? What is the 
tang in the tongue? 

When Nathan’s tongue said unto David, 
Thou art the man, the King felt the tang. It 
is the truth—nothing more. It is calling 
things by their right names. John Bright and 
Richard Cobden were a pair of terrible scolds 
upon the question of the Corn Laws, But can 
you imagine any thing more exquisitely absurd 
than calling them so derisively? Why, there is 
no abuse, no wrong that you will stir unless you 
scold it down, 

‘*That speaker is a common scold,” said 
somebody in the crowd when Mr. Pry and I 
were coming out of the Equal Rights Conven- 
tion the other day. ‘‘I should say an uncom- 
mon one,” replied his neighbor. I knew, of 
course, that my good Somebody had nothing to 
say in reply. It was as if he had said of Ra- 
phael, “ ‘That artist is a painter.” It could not 
be denied—but it was no discredit to him, Of 
course my good Somebody meant no compli- 
ment. He intended only to sneer; and the 
turn that his neighbor gave to his remark was 
very neat and happy. To be an uncommon 
scold is to take your place with how many of 
the most justly honored in history. And as I 
write it I can hear that excellent Somebody 
saying, under his breath, ‘‘ Yes, to take your 
place with Xantippe.” 

Well, it was a woman whom he had de- 
scribed as a scold; and why is it that so many 
excellent people seem to suppose that a woman 
can not plead for her sex without being what 
they call a Xantippe? Reflect a moment. 
When Dr. Balmley appeals to our sympathies 
in behalf of the infant-savage-abdomens, what 
is he doing? He is pleading for his sex. Is 
he an incomprehensible monster, or a melan- 
choly spectacle, or has the good Doctor unsexed 
himself? Well, here is Ida Lewis, who puts 
off and saves, let us say for illustration, not the 
soldiers whom she really did save, but two or 
three drowning women. I hope her sex is safe 
so far; and that her womanhood is not serious- 
ly imperiled. Once more, Jenny Lind comes 
forward upon the platform with her clasped 
hands hanging before her, and sings ‘‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” I am an old man, 
and have heard many singers in that lofty strain, 
but never one like Jenny Lind. And it is to 
put bread into the mouth of some suffering poor 
sister-women we will say. Is it all right still? 
Are sex and womanhood and the rest all safe? 
Is Jenny Lind, is Ida Lewis, a Xantippe? 

Let us try once more, Here isa woman who 
says that she makes shirts at a price so fabu- 
lously small that you can hardly believe it. She 
says that there are seven thousand women in 
the same city with her who are paid the same 
wages. She says that employers say to them 
that if they have some gentleman friend who 
ean clothe them their wages will be enough to 
feed them. She says these things calmly, and 
the comfortable homes to which we are to re- 
turn seem to us criminal luxuries. Our hearts, 
if we have them left, are so deeply pained and 
troubled that we understand how Cain felt in 
the Garden when the question burned into his 
soul, Where is thy brother Abel? Is sex in 
danger? Is womanhood disappearing? Is it 
so curiously proper, so dully respectable that we 
drop asleep when Dr. Balmley sweetly pleads 
for his sex in the savage-abdomen direction, 
and so unspeakably shameless when a woman 
also pleads for her sex in the case of the sev- 
en thousand starving and hopeless shirt-sewers? 
Is Jenny Lind a Xantippe because she sings 
for them? But why, then, is the woman so 
who speaks for them ? 

My good Somebody, when you called her a 
scold it was the cry of the victim whom the 
tang had transfixed. It was the truth, not the 
falsehood ; it was the right of the matter, not 
the wrong of it, that dropped from your lips. 
I confess that Peter Paul Pry and I went very 
humbly home. I asked him, as a man, wheth- 
er he honestly thought that we men, who have 
always done exactly as we chose to do in the 
world, had been just or generous in the regula~ 
tions we had made for women—I asked him 
whether he supposed any man would dare to 
pay men proportionally for shirt-making what 
these women were paid? And then I said, 
‘Peter, can you conceive of any thing so un- 
speakably mean as the conduct of a man who 
sneers at the woman or the women who, in the 
name of their dumb and dying sisters, tell the 
simple truth, and demand the same kind of 
remedy to which men instinctively turn for the 
redress of their own grievances ?” 

I have recently heard no satire so tragical as 
that of the question of the unconscious employ- 
er, “‘Haven’t you some gentleman friend to 
clothe you?” Gentleman friend? It was the 


kindly shepherd, was it, whom I saw departing 





with that lamb? It looked remarkably like a 
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wolf. If I were a sportsman I would bet, or 
if I were a swearing man I would swear, but as 
a friend of John Woolman I will merely affirm, 
that I believe if one of the ‘‘ gentleman friends” 
of whom the employer spoke should have 
chanced to be at the meeting which Mr. Pry 
and I attended, and had heard the appalling 
tale that was told, he would have been sure to 
remark that it is a great pity that women should 
step out of their sphere, and make common 
scolds of themselves in public! a 
My dear Somebody, while these terrible 
things are true, let us sincerely hope that one 
anniversary meeting, at least, may still be held, 
and that every tongue of man or woman which 
speaks at it may have a tang like Peter the 
Hermit’s. Yours in the faith, 
An OLp BacHELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MOURNING DRESS MATERIALS, 


OMBAZINE is the first dress worn for deep 
mourning, both in summer and winter. 
French bombazine is preferred for spring and 
warm weather, as it is of much lighter quality 
than that made in England. $1 50 to $2 a yard 
is the range of price. A street suit of the qual- 
ity sold at $1 50 a yard is marked $70. It has 
two skirts and short basque trimmed with crape 
folds set on in blocks, Material for waist and 
sleeves is furnished, but not made. A short suit 
for a widow has a single skirt with a belted man- 
tilla. The skirt is bordered with a three-eighths 
band of English crape. A narrower band is on 
the mantle. 

Tamise cloth ranks next to French bombazine, 
and is of still lighter quality, It has a smooth 
surface, like delaine, but does not catch the dust. 
A soft, light tamise, a yard wide and of pure 
wool, is sold for $1 25 a yard. That at $1 50 
is beautifully fine. When the suit is trimmed 
with the same sixteen yards are required; if 
trimmed with crape twelve are sufficient. Parisi- 
enne cloth is pleasant to wear, and is similar to 
tamise in appearance and price. 

For ordinary suits all-wool delaines are sold 
at sixty cents a yard, but we can not commend 
them, as they catch the dust, and brushing them 
raises a rough nap on the surface. A poplin 
alpaca, at seventy-five cents a yard, is far prefer- 
able. It has but little gloss, and is heavier than 
the common alpaca. ‘The finer qualities are 
$1 25 a yard. Delhi poplin is a serviceable 
goods resembling empress cloth, but is not so 
heavy and the cord is not so distinct. It is thir- 
ty inches wide, worth seventy-five cents a yard, 
A light summer serge partly cotton is seven- 
eighths wide, at $1 a yard. Crape cloth, some- 
times called Australian crape, has a cotton warp, 
but it retains its color well and is very durable, 
making cool and tasteful house dresses, as well 
as street suits. It is a yard and a quarter wide, 
and only fifty cents a yard. The lustrous chalés 
are worn by young girls, and are handsome for 
morning wrappers; but they are very frail, and 
do not give satisfaction for general use. Seventy- 
five cents a yard is the price. 

The various qualities of grenadine are the thin 
goods most sought after for summer dresses. 
‘The three-quarter widths cut to better advantage 
than those two yards wide. A silk and wool 
grenadine, sold at seventy-five cents a yard, is 
sufficiently strong for house and evening dresses. 
Serge grenadine, a new fabric for suits, has 
square meshes with a crossing thread resembling 
armure goods. It is ninety cents a yard. A 
suit trimmed with pleatings of the same requires 
eighteen yards. All-wool grenadine, with square 
meshes like canvas, is $1 a yard. The iron 
grenadine, all silk with very large, strong can- 
vas meshes, is $1 25 in the ordinary widths, and 
from $4 to $6 in those wider goods now sold 
more for shawls than for dresses. Barges are 
but little used, as they are very warm and do not 
wear well. Crape morette and Florentine, thick- 
er materials than grenadine, are selected for old 
ladies. 

Chalé at seventy-five cents a yard, and lawn 
at thirty cents, are used for lining grenadine 
when economy is considered. For lining hand- 
some dresses of grenadine, gla¢é silk at $1 75, 
or a light gros grain at $2, isnecessary. It should 
be made into a separate skirt or petticoat, gored 
and trained like the outer skirt of grenadine. 
The waist lining is also of silk. We commend 
silk for lining black waists of any material as it 
does not discolor the under clothing when moist 
with perspiration. 


LIGHTER MOURNING. 


Heavy lustreless poult de soie and gros grain 
are the first silks used to lighten mourning. The 
trimmings are crape folds or pleated frills of the 
same. ‘The foulard silks, black spotted with 
white or in hair-line stripes, are handsome and 
serviceable for house dresses. They should be 
trimmed with ruffles of the same bound with 
silk, not heavy satin. Robed suits of _foulard 
for half-mourning cost $25 or $30 unmade. 
Gray materials are much used for traveling suits 
and morning shopping. Striped gray and black 
pongees have broader stripes for the under-skirt 
than the over dress. They are mixed silk and 
wool, and are sold in ordinary width and quality 
for $1 a yard. Poplins with small chené dashes 
make stylish suits. Price $1 25a yard. Gray 
wool serge with silk face is $1 50 a yard. This 
is losing favor, as it is found to shrink and spot. 
A handsomer gray goods is the glossy Japanese 
poplin, silk and linen together, pleasant and cool 
for summer wear. It is in pure solid shades, or 
in checks and hair-line stripes, $1 25 a yard. 
Fine lustrous pongees are shown in that beautiful 
silver-gray to which old ladies are so partial, and 
are worth the price asked, $2a yard. Black silk 





pipings, ruches, and flat cross strips are used for 
trimming gray dresses. 

Iron grenadine suits, mantilla, casaque, or 
fichu, with short skirts trimmed with lace ruches, 
or pleated ruffles of the same piped with black, 
purple, or white silk, are worn for very slight 
mourning. Evening dresses of silk grenadine 
have over dresses and flounces of real lace. 
Young girls wear dresses of white English barége 
with half-inch stripes of black satin, It is $1 25 
a yard, 

STREET SUITS AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


There is but little difference between the man- 
ner of making mourning attire and colored. Ca- 
saques and belted mantillas are the favorite 
wrappings. Upper skirts are very heavily draped, 
and trained skirts are longer than the demi- 
trains now made in colors. Afternoon dresses 
are cut with Watteau throats, low-rounded in 
front, or deep surplice waists, and worn over 
grenadine chemisettes or folded organdy muslin. 
The flowing Watteau wrappers are appropriate 
for mourning materials. Pleated ruffles are pre- 
ferred to gathered ones on all black goods. 
Pinked ruches are not so effective as those with 
smooth edges turned down over a net lining. 
Shallow scallops and vandykes bound with the 
same are seen on plain suits, but the most taste- 
ful trimming for mourning is a succession of 
narrow overlapping folds of the dress material. 
Any number from five to ten is used. 

Belted mantillas of Thibet cloth are the most 
stylish wrappings for cool days. Old ladies wear 
Thibet cloth shawls widely faced with silk, Later 
in the season grenadine shawls with broad hems 
will be worn. 

White dresses of bishop’s lawn will be selected 
for summer mornings. Ruffles in French tucks 
stitched on with narrow bands of the lawn are 
the trimming. Black cravat bow of grenadine, 
with wide sash of the same, and jet jewelry, com- 
plete the toilette. White piqué with black fig- 
ures is cut Gabrielle, and worn with a black gros 
grain sash. The front and edges of the skirt are 
scalloped and bound with wide black braid, a 
single narrower row following the scallop. White 
organdy dresses for evening are trimmed with 
flounces headed by puffs in which black ribbon 
is run. Bows without ends are placed at inter- 
vals on the flounce. 

A light mourning costume for a young lady 
is a lavender silk short dress with a low-necked 
over dress of black grenadine trimmed with pur- 
ple ribbon bows, Lavender crape bonnet, An- 
other street toilette is a striped black and white 
poplin dress trimmed with bias pleated flounces. 
Over this is a sleeveless Watteau casaque of black 
poplin piped with folds like the dress. Black 
Neapolitan bonnet with white aigrette. A din- 
ner dress of black silk has a train with three 
flounces separated by bands of purple silk. 
Panier puff and sash. Purple revers on the 
waist, and coat-sleeves. An afternoon dress of 
white English barége striped with black has bias 
waved flounces edged with black velvet. French 
waist with a Watteau neck. Small ruffles around 
the shoulders and coat-sleeves, Wide black rib- 
bon sash. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 


English crape bonnets have high Watteau 
puffs in the centre or pleated coronet fronts. 
They are made single of the crape, and lace 
frames are used, as they are much lighter than 
buckram. Strings are short folds of crape fas- 
tened by a bow beneath the chin. Price from $8 
to $14. ‘The widow’s ruche is a single crimped 
puff of white tarlatan. A white tarlatan bow 
with short, tucked ends is occasionally worn be- 
neath the chin; but it is not generally becoming. 
The widow’s veil is a yard and a half of English 
crape with a wide hem or triple crape border 
three-eighths of a yard deep. An elastic in one 
end gathers it over the bonnet, and a jet brooch 
on each side pins back the fullness from before 
the face. Price $10. Leaving off crape, bon- 
nets of heavy mournfng silk are made to match 
the dress, or of black Neapolitan straw trimmed 
with a silk flower spray or with jet. Brussels net 
with satin pipings succeeds these, to be followed 
by black lace with a white aigrette, or lavender 
crape with coronet of black lace and jet. Round 
mask veils of black net are trimmed with a nar- 
row ruche of the same. The prettiest round hat 
for mourning is a Neapolitan in the mandarin 
shape, with ribbon quilled around the edge and 
a cluster of loops and streamers in the centre. 
Price $8. 


COLLARS, HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 


Black grenadine collars of many flat folds are 
cooler than crape, wear longer, and are suitable 
for deep mourning. The collar, with cuffs to 
match, is $2 25. Standing ruches of white 
tarlatan, folded erape-lisse tied with lappets in 
front, and broad organdy collars rounding away 
from the throat, are worn when black collars are 
abandoned. Collars and chemisettes of footing 
puffed between bands of lace revers are in good 
stfle. Linen collars for mourning and for trav- 
eling are two inches wide, with a narrow black 
stripe for border. Handkerchiefs are striped to 
match thecollars. Sheer cambric handkerchiefs 
with a wide black hem are used for deepest 
mourning. Black silk mourning parasols are 
lined with black and trimmed with black fringe. 
A novelty in this line is the reversible parasol, 
which closes with the lining outside, and is very 
unique and tasteful. This is made in all colors, 
and has the advantage, by its flatness, of secur- 
ing more shade than the ordinary parasol, and 
of being more durable, through the less tension 
of the silk over the frame. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DigpeN; VIRFOLET; and HvuERSTEL; 
and Messrs. W. Jackson; A. T. Srewart & 
Co.; Lorn & Taytor; James M‘Creery & 
Co.; and Josern KE. Banks & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH is quite con- 
spicuous in his attentions to the ex-Queen of 
oo oes to the oe races with 
her, and that sort of thing. Display is as much 
observed this season in Paris as at any time here- 
tofore. Mr. Lzonarp JEROME drives out daily 
with his four-in-hand, handling them as only a 
New Yorker can, and greatly delighting those 
who like to see it well done. 

—Among the higher institutions of learning 
none is more liberal to women than the Univers- 
ity of Zurich, in Switzerland, where eight ladies 
of different nationalities, among them one Amer- 
ican, are now regular students of medicine. In 
view of the incr interest of women in the 
liberal professions, Professor Kapp, for fifteen 

ears the Principal ofa young ladies’ school in 

urich, has added to his institution a Gymnasi- 
um or college where ladies, especially those who 
wish to study medicine, pharmacy, chemistry, 
and veterinary science, are fitted for the univers- 
ity. English, French, and German are spoken 
in this school; and board and lodging are pro- 
vided for those who desire to stay there tempo- 
rarily for instruction, recreation, or amusement, 
an opportunity of which many American ladies 
traveling alone have found it convenient to avail 
themselves. 

—Good old Peter Cartwricut, who is serv- 
ing his fiftieth year as Presiding Elder in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church tes to the Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate from Pleasant Plains, Illi- 
nois: “I think it quite probable that the good 
Lord will give me my discharge from labor as 
my jubilee before our Conference at Lincoln, and 
ifso, it is my desire that this Conference remem- 
ber my aged wife, her age eighty next en 
18th day. We were married the 18th of Au- 
gust, 1808. She has, therefore, been the wife of 
a traveling preacher sixty-one years the 18th of 
next August. We have lived together sixty-one 
years. She has borne up under all the hardships, 
getretaee, and poverty of a traveling preacher 
or nearly sixty-one es Let the old pioneers 
of the early days of Methodism say what suffer- 
ings the wife of a traveling preacher must have 
ams through in that time; for, although I have 

en a regular traveling preacher sixty-five years 
next fall, I never received my disciplinary allow- 
ance for support from the Church but three years 
of that lon, ee life; and yet, thank God 
I would rather have the comforts I have enjoyed 
as a poor, suffering, traveling Methodist preach- 
er than to be President of the United States.” 

—Brerstant is —- as yo ages in Eu- 
rope as he is in this country. His “Storm in 
the Rocky Mountains,’’ which connoisseurs hold 
to be his best picture, has been sold to an En- 
glish gentleman for twenty thousand dollars. 

—GeEorGE Avcustus Sata is engaged on a 
work on Spain, which will be illustrated by Gus- 
tave Dore. It is said, by-the-way, that several 
of Dorer’s most celebrated pictures are now on 
their way to this country—among them ‘‘ The 
Gaming-Table,” which is thirty-four feet long, 
“The Neophyte,’ and ‘‘ Jephtha’s Daughter. 
Mr. Wriu1aM T. BLopgett, of this city, has sey- 
eral clever sketches by this eminent artist. 

—The singing women are now perhaps the 
best paid people in the world for the work done. 
To think of the rubles Parti has brought back 
from Russia! And there is Nrisson, who is to 
receive £200 for every night she sings in Lon- 
don. MA.rBran received at old Drury Lane 
£150 a night. LasLacue received as much, and 
£50 for a single singing lesson, which he gave to 
Queen Victorta. The second benefit of Tac- 
LIONI, the celebrated ballet-dancer, at St. Pe- 
tersburg, yielded her the enormous sum of 
51,000 rubles, besides a large number of costly 
presents. PaGANINI gave violin lessons, and 
charged 2000 francs each. HumMEL, the pian- 
ist, left to his heirs 375,000 francs in cash, and 
a very large number of costly presents, which 
he had received at the different courts of Eu- 
rope. Among these presents were 26 diamond 
rings of the highest value, 34 golden snuffboxes, 
and 142 splendid watches. ARIO and ALBONI, 
when at the height of their fame, never sang for 
less than 2000 francs, and TAMBERLIK received 
2500 francs. Hertz and THALBERG brought 
home, from one bs to the United States, up- 
ward of 000. OGUMIL DawIson received 
from Manager WoLTERSDORF, in Berlin, $10,000 
for thirty performances, and in the United States 
he made $60,000. Rossini was once offered one 
million frances, by an var eng J French man- 
ager, if he would himself sing, for six months, 
Figaro, in his opera, ‘The Barber of Seville.’ 
Rossini declined the offer. 

—M. Tuters is happy in the consolation that 
certainly more than two million volumes of his 
“History of the Consulate and the Empire” 
have been sold, because the publisher has paid 
him copyright on that number. . 

—Out of respect to the feelings of an aggrieved 
public we beg leave to state that the young gen- 
tleman, the announcement of whose marriage 
we lately copied from a contemporary journal, is 
named Murray instead of Maury, and is a kins- 
man of the Duke of ATHOLE instead of AL- 
THORP. As a scion of such high nobility, a vi- 
tal importance attaches to the correct spelling 
of his name, far different from that of simple 
JONES or ROBINSON. 

—VIoLETTA COLVILLE is the name of a young 
American girl, not yet fifteen, who is at present 
under the tuition of M. WarTEL, the instructor 
of Niutsson. WARTEL speaks of her with en- 
thusiasm, and says that he will make a Mari- 
BRAN Of her. ‘She has,’’ he says, ‘‘ the sacred 
fire. She always overcomes me. She has the 
most beautiful musical organization I ever met 
with in my life. I shall bring her out at eight- 
een, and I only ask Providence to bless me with 
life until then.”” Miss COLVILLE is the niece of 
Miss Mary PROvostT. 

—The Baroness JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD, hav- 
ing a modest competence of a few odd millions 
per annum, is going to do a book—a book of 
reminiscences—in which, as Miss MARTINEAU 
has done, she will kindly give her opinion of 
the clever people and nice people who used to 
come to Mr. R.’s, and what they said and did. 

—Fruitful people are some of the noble houses 
of Great Britain. The Marquis of Anglesea is one 
of a family of eighteen brothers and sisters; the 
Marquis of Huntley of fourteen ; Earl Fitzwill- 
iam is one of thirteen, and has thirteen children 
of his own; Earl Grey is one of fifteen ; the late 
Lord Denman left fifteen; the Duke of Argyle 
has twelve, and the Duke of Leinster is one of 
thirteen; the father of the Duke of Buccleuch 


left eleven; the Earl of Minto left fourteen ; the 





Earl of Bessborough has fourteen. There are 
several more English noblemen with fourteen 
and fifteen children, and the list of those num- 
bering eleven and twelve would count by scores, 
One aristocratic lady, the Countess of Gains- 
borough, was married several times, and was 
the mother of seventeen children. 

—Like a good many people who have cut a 
figure in the world, DoueLas JerRRowp was a 
compositor; DickENs, a reporter; KiTTo, a 
shoemaker; Dr. Livinestong, a factory opera- 
tor; WILLIAM GriFrForD, the founder of the 
Edinburgh Review, a cabin-boy, and afterward a 
shoemaker’s apprentice. 

—Ernest RENAN has been delivering #ome 
lectures at the Theatre Prince Imperial, Paris. 
His audience embraced all classes, from work- 
men in their shirt-sleeves to those of the higt:- 
est lite rank. He is on the shady side of 
45; hair, dark and straight; features, heavy and 
coarse; voice, shrill, small, squeaking, and scold- 
ing; action, natural and very graceful. Looks 
as though he had always been struggling. 

—Major-General Woot, the oldest of our gen- 
erals, who is now about 80, is hale and hearty, 
and takes life easily in his fine mansion at Troy. 
Reads the Bible a good deal, and looks after the 
posies and garden. That’s about all. 

—GEORGE Sanp’s complete works are about to 
be issued in a ninety-vyolume edition. Ninety 
volumes ! 

—To think of it! Mrs. Diana Vres, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has over four hundred descendants 
living. She is one hundred and fourteen years 
old, is healthy and vigorous. A pleasant peculiar- 
ity of her widowhood is, that having been thrice 
married, and each of her husbands having served 
in the Revolutionary war, she draws a full pen- 
sion for each of the defunct. She has ceased to 
—— them, but takes the money. 

—Louisa Pyng, the nice English singer, who 
used to array herself so as to resemble Queen 
Victoria, has wedlocked a Mr. Boppa. She 
“met a body”’ and became his. 

—Mr. GEORGE PEABODY, now becoming old 
and evincing a little totter, has made up his mind 
to “‘ wrap the drapery of his couch about him and 
lie down to pleasant dreams’”’ in this his native 
land—probably in the propinquity of Danvers. 

—Among the women of England who haye 
achieved the highest distinction in literature is 
Mrs, Mary SOMERVILLE, now in her 88th year. 
Nearly forty years ago this remarkable lady pub- 
lished her first great work, ‘‘The Mechanism of 
the Heavens.” One of the highest honors which 
it is in the power of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety to bestow is about to fall to hershare. She 
will have awarded to her, at the anniversary 
meeting of the society, the Victoria Gold Medal, 
as the author of ‘‘ Physical Geography,” by far 
the best book extant on the subject. Two 
medals are yearly given by the crown, and are 
adjudged by the Royal Geographical Society to 
two persons who have been distinguished by 
their promotion of the interests of geographical 
science. Of these two the Founders’ Medal 
ranks first, and the Victoria Medal next. This 

ear the Founders’ Medal is to be given to M. 

. NORDENSKIOLD for his explorations in Arctic 
regions, particularly in Spitzbergen; and the 
Victoria Medal to Mrs. SomERVILLE. Lady 
FRANKLIN some years ago received one of the 
medals of the Geographical Society, on account 
of her husband’s travels; but Mrs. SomERVILLE 
is the first lady to whom the honor has been ac- 
corded for work done by herself. The Royal 
Geographical Society, which has always allowed 
ladies to be present at its meetings—although it 
does not permit them to be Fellows—has done 
itself honor in honoring a woman so distinguish- 
ed for scientific attainment. 

—No doubt about it that Miss Kate Fieitp 
has made a hit as a lecturer. In Brooklyn she 
spoke her piece in the lecture-room of Reverend 
BEECHER’S church, and greatly pleased the list- 
eners. And thus was she adorned: in a blue 
and white striped silk, with no other ornament 
than a bouquet of beautiful flowers upon the 
breast. Her hair, which is sunny brown, was 
looped up at the back of the head by a comb, 
and fell in a cascade of shining curls down her 
neck. She is rather petite, but of a fine figure, 
and eminently graceful in her motions. For the 
rest she has blue eyes, a rather prominent nose, 
a generous mouth whose expression is wonder- 
fully improved when she smiles. A well-devel- 
oped forehead, and a chin that indicates a good 
deal of will power. Asa whole, the face can not 
be called a handsome one, yet there is a bright 
intellectuality about it which makes even a more 
grateful impression upon the beholder than 
mere beauty could. Her elocution is—well it 
is superlatively Bostonian ; and that means as 
proper as proper can be. She sits as she reads 
—manages her inflections very artistically, and 
charms you with the music of her voice, no less 
than with the piquancy of her thought. She 
was no less successful at the Union League 
Theatre. 

—Mr. Grorce Hupson, once the ‘ Railway 
King” of England; who, in his day, had far 
more of railway power and control than the 
present magnates of Central or Erie; who was 
once in Parliament, and considered quite beyond 
any adverse pecuniary turn, is now residing in 
absolute poverty in France. His suit against 
the Northern Railway Company has been decid- 
ed against him, and the company now contem- 
plate the propriety of granting him a pension of 
about $1000 per annum. 

—Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT has informed 
the ‘‘ Herald Club’’ that he would at its next 
meeting send in names of officers for the ensu- 
ing year, and at the same time transmit to the 
Secretary a check for $10,000 for the ‘“‘ Herald 
Pension and Annuity Fund Association.” Quite 
like the old gentleman! He never forgets those 
who have served him faithfully. Mr. BENNETT 
has also presented to the Fire Department $1500, 
as a reward for the ability displayed by the mem- 
bers in extinguishing the fire at his country resi- 
dence last September. $500 will be paid to Trr- 
FANY & Co. for the die of a medal, and the inter- 
est on $1000 will be annually expended to the 
member of the department who does the best 
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—Colonel Forney, who, with a party of Con- 
gressmen, has been a-traveling among the plant- 
ations of the South, says that at Charleston he 
saw Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, and went to 
pay homage to her. He says that she has none 
of the “strong-minded”’ traits, but is quiet, re- 
served, and lady-like; looks about _ years 
old, and in good health; likes her Florida 
place, and will return to it as soon as the hot 
weather is over. 
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Artistic Fashions. 

Tue beautiful illustra- 
tions which we give here- 
with are copied from Gus- 
tave Janet's new Mode 
Artistique, and are de- 
signed by fine artists, in 
conjunction with the first 
modistes of Paris, with a 
view to rendering the pic- 
turesque fashions of the 
present day truly artistic 
in their effect. Every one 
knows that a few strokes 
will transform a lovely pic- 
ture into an absurd bur- 
lesque; and in the same 
manner any fashion may 
be made graceful or un- 
sightly, according as it is 
shaped by artists or bun- 
glers. It will be observed 
that the lines in these fig- 
ures are most harmonious 
in their effect, and that the 
tout ensemble is extremely 
graceful and picturesque, 
producing a charming pic- 
ture, such as an artist’s 
eye would love to dwell 
upon, instead of a hideous 
structure, which may be 
fashionable, but can never 
be any thing but grotesque 
and suggestive of carica- 
ture. The fashions of the 
present day are eminently 
sensible, convenient, and 
picturesque. Who that re- 
members the thin shoes, 
pinched waists, volumin- 
ous, draggling skirts, and 
stiff, uncomfortable bon- 
nets that were continually 
slipping off the heads they 
failed to protect, does not 
recognize the advantage 
of the substantial boots 
that defy all dampness, 
small crinolines that sup- 
port the light skirts, short 
walking dresses, and hats 
which leave nothing to be 
desired with respect to 
comfort? Nothing can be 
more elegant than the pres- 
ent costumes when fash- 
ioned with artistic taste ; 
and perhaps for this very 
reason they are more sus- 
ceptible of distortion, as it 
is always easier to carica- 
ture what is striking than 
what is commonplace. 

Fig. 1.—Suort Wak- 
tnc Dress. Suit of blue 
foulard. Short under-skirt, 
trimmed with two flounces 
of the same material as the 
dress; edged with a ruche 
of mauve ribbon. Over- 
skirt rounded up at the 
sides, where it is finished 
with two large bows, and 
trimmed with two similar 
flounces. White linen vest, 
with broad rolling collar. 
Short jacket of blue fou- 
lard, edged with a ruche of 
mauve ribbon, open in front 
and belted with a mauve 
sash andends. Mauve hat, 
with white feather and 
butterfly. Mauve parasol. 

Fig. 2.— Dinner Dress. 
Under dress of green gros 
grain, just long enough to 
clear the floor, with low 
corsage. Court mantle of 
the same material, lined 
with white, with long train, 
and turned back and fas- 
tened in front, as shown 
in the illustration, with a 
rosette of gold and brown 
ribbon. Belt of gold and 
brown ribbon, closed in 
front by a rosette. The 
mantle has full sleeves, 
open all the way down, and 
caught together at the el- 
bow and wrist over an un- 
der-sleeve. Cuffs and broad 
collar of rich lace. Neck- 
lace of coral beads and cor- 
al ornaments; gold band 
and aigrette in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Street Dress. 
Suit of rich bronze poplin. 
Skirt trimmed on the bot- 
tom with a deep scalloped 
flounce, surmounted with 
a rather broad bias fold 
and a scalloped strip of 
poplin, the scallops point- 
ingupward. ‘Tablier trim- 
med in the same manner, 
with scalloped flounce and 
bias fold. Adjusted ca- 
saque, with bretelle trim- 
ming, panier, and sash and 
ends with scalloped edges. 
Light green gloves. Broad 
linen collar. Black lace 
hat, trimmed with Mar- 
guerite and yellow wild 
flowers. Bronze parasol. 
Bronze boots. 
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AT THE OPERA.—[See Porm, Page 35s.) 


TOMS FIRST K NICKERBOCKERS. 
OUSIN TOM was a great deal better-look- 
ing than I was, when we were littie fel- 
lows. But if he should read this I can fancy 
him saying, ‘‘ Well, that’s not much of a compli- 
ment, old fellow.” ‘Tom was always rude to me 
when we were boys, and he is very much the 
same when I meet him in the City now.” My 
sister Mary was very fond of Tom, but he was 
rude to her too, because she was not pretty, 
either, She was twenty times nicer a girl than 
ever he was a boy, though. I was very angry 
with Mary for being so fond of him. But I was 
a thousand times more angry when I saw how 
fond beautiful Cousin Ju was of good-looking 
Cousin Tom. J was 
just as much her cousin 
as he was, and the first 
moment I saw her at 
Uncle Walter's (where 
she had come to stay 
because her mamma was 
very ill) I made up my 
mind that I would marry 
her. But, though she 
was only a year and a 
half older than I was, 
she treated me just as if 
Ihad been ababy. She 
was very kind, and used 
to stoop down and kiss 
me, exactly like mam- 
ma; but I didn’t care 
about such kisses from 
Ju. ‘Tom was only half 
a year older than I, but 
then he was a good bit 
taller—half an inch tall- 
er than Ju; and so she 
seemed to think him 
quite a man. When he 
wanted to kiss her, if 
she knew that any one 
could see them, some- 
times she wouldn’t let 
him; but that did not 
comfort me. 

Though Tom was so 
much taller than I was, 
I got the start of him 
in one thing. I was 
breeched before he was. 
Aunt was very proud 
of his mottled legs—J 
couldn't see why, they 
looked to me just like 
mottled soap—and dress- 
ed him up, as long as she 
could, in short socks and 


tee reek 





Merry-Andrew’s. ‘Tom did not like’ this style 
of dress, and, therefore (I suppose I ought to 
be ashamed to say), fF let him see me in my new 
knickerbockers as speedily as possible. I was 
very proud of my knickerbockers. 
obliged to put up with a paltry kind of go-be- 
tween for a few months previously—nankeen 
leggings sfitched on to linen drawers; but at last 
I had got real rifle-green cloth knickerbockers 
for week-days, and light-colored ones for Sun- 
days. I was delighted to see the impression 
which my first breeches produced both on Tom 
and Ju. Tom looked at me as if he did not 


| know what to make of my impudence, and Ju 


cried out, ‘‘Oh, Dick, they do make you look 


| such a big baby!” 


I had been | 
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MAY-DAY.—{Sexr Porm, Pager 358.) 


About a week after this Aunt sent Mamma a 
note to say that next day Ju and ‘Tom were go- 
ing into the country to spend the day with Molly 
Jenkins (the old woman who had nursed Aunt 
when Tom was born), and that if Mary and I 


might have a holiday too our cousins would be | 


very glad of our company, and the phaeton 
should call for us and bring us back. Neither 


| Mary nor I could quite believe that our cousins 


would be very glad of our company, but we were 


both delighted at the thought of spending a long | 


| bright day in the country with one or the other 


| of them. 


I got leave to put on a pair of my Sun- 
day knickerbockers (which my cousins had not 
seen) in honor of the occasion. I was standing 
on the door-steps next day, admiring my knick- 








frilled drawers, like a 





erbockers, when the phaeton drove up. Mary 
had hoped that she should ride with ‘Tom, and 
I had hoped that I should ride with Ju; but 
they were both in the back seat, and there they 
kept. We were “company,” they said, and it 
wouldn't be polite to let us sit behind. The one 
seat left beside the groom, perhaps, was bigger 
than the two seats behind; but I believe they 
| put us there that they might do their courting 
| without our seeing them. Tom was going to 
fling off the back apron when the chaise drove 
up (I couldn’t help thinking that it was queer, 
when the weather was so warm, that he should 
have it muffled over his legs, with even the flap 
thrown back), but Ju said, ‘‘ No, it will be bet- 
ter fun presently. What pretty light knicker- 

bockers those are, Dick! 
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Just the thing for little 
boys;” and then they 
both laughed as if Ju 
had made a great joke, 
though J couldn’t see it. 

We had a very pleas- 
ant ride between fresh 
green hedges, and along 
winding lanes that were 
just beginning to get 


a little shady. Rabbits 
scampered across the 
road almost under the 


the horse’s feet; and we 
saw a hedgehog on the 
side of a ditch under a 
clump of dock-leaves ; 
and the larks were sing- 
ing high up over all the 
fields on both sides, as 
if they were afraid that 
they wouldn't have time 
to tell how happy they 
were, 

But Mary and I would 
have enjoyed the ride 
much more if we hadn't 
been sitting together. 

Molly Jenkins was 
waiting for us outside 
her cottage, and when 
we got down there I 
found out Ju’s joke. 
Tom had got knicker 
bockers too, far more 
grown-up-looking things 
than either of mine, with 
smart stripes down the 
seams. 

** Why, you look like 
a gentleman growed, you 
do, my deary,” said Mrs. 





“TOM WAS STANDING UP, LOOKING HALF READY TO BLUBBER, AND JU WAS KNEELING DOWN AT HIS SIDE.” 


Jenkins, as she hugged 
her pet. 
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“< Just like a six-foot hossifer, don’t he, mem ?” 
said the groom, as he drove off to the village 
inn. 

Mrs. Jenkins made us all eat as if an hour’s 
ride after breakfast must have famished us; but 
‘Tom and Ju were plainly Mrs. Jenkins’s favor- 
ites. Mary and I could soon see that she was 
only kind to us because she would have been 
kind to any children, especially to any that had 
come with our cousins. She followed Ju and 
Tom about with her eyes, and kept on grinning 
and saying to nobody: ‘‘ Ain't it pretty to see 
"em ad 


Of course I knew it was pretty to see Ju, but 
I couldn't see any thing so pretty in Tom’s ways. 
J thought he behaved very rudely at table, pick- 
ing out the butteriest and sugariest bits of sugar- 
ed bread-and-butter, before even Ju was helped ; 
but when I said so to Mary, she slapped me, and 
said it was only my spite. 

When we had had our lunch, we all went out 
for a stroll in the great wood behind Mrs. Jen- 
kins’s cottage. Ju and Tom walked first, and 
Ju took her doll with her, and her work-bag, 
and she said that she was going to make Dolly 
a new frock, and that Tom had promised to hold 
the stuff for her while she cut it out. “J 
wouldn't be such a Miss Nancy,” I said; and 
then Ju looked up angrily, and said, **‘ No, you 
wouldn't do any thing to please me; Jittle boys 
are so fractious.” And Mary looked angrily at 
Ju and me, and even Tom, and poor happy Mrs. 
Jenkins, who kept on asking the trees and the 
toad-stools if it wasn’t ‘‘ pretty to see ‘em?” 
Ju and Tom soon got away by themselves, and 
Mary and I, like little sillies, sulked, instead of 
enjoying the beautiful wood. ‘There were squir- 
rels in it, and pheasants, and primroses, and hy- 
acinths, and anemones, and catkins, and ‘‘ pine- 
apples,” and thousands of green leaves, and great 
beds of dead leaves that we could have tumbled 
each other over in; we could have been ‘‘ smoth- 
ered,” and have had all kinds of prime fun, if 
we had not been spooney enough to be sulky. 

Suddenly, when we had been sulking on in 
that silly fashion fur an hour or so, we came out 
upon Ju and Tom. Tom was standing up, look- 
ing half ready to blubber, and Ju was kneeling 
down at his side. He had torn a great gash in 
his fine plaid trowsers, and Ju was sewing it up 
with white cotton, and telling him not to mind. 
**Don’t let them see you,” 1 heard her say, as 
Mary and I came up. ‘Tom was vexed because 
his trowsers had been torn, Ju was vexed be- 
cause he had torn them, Mary was vexed to see 
Ju mending them, and I was vexed that Tom 
should have any trowsers to be mended. ‘It 
looks just as if he had tumbled into a pail of 
whitewash,” I said, spitefully, to Ju, as I point- 
ed to her zigzag stitches; and Mary gave a 
scornful little “* Fuff.” All of us had ‘‘ the black 
dog” on our shoulders, when old Molly came 
clucking after us, like an old hen, to call us in 
to dinner. When we got back to her cottage 
Uncle Walter was there. A letter had come 
by the morning's post, but had not been deliv- 
ered, through a blunder, until nearly noon, to 
say that Aunt Annie, Ju's mamma, was so much 
worse that Ju must come home directly. When 
we heard that, how sorry Mary and I were that 
we had been cross with Ju—with any body! 
Uncle had been to the inn, and the phaeton was 
waiting for us outside the cottage gate. Sam 
rode the horse that Uncle had hired, but Sam 
only just kept up with us. Uncle did make 
Monarch go! I sat then in the front seat with 
Ju, but it was a very doleful ride, though I had 
hold of her hand, and we did go so fast. Uncle 
galloped right past our house and his house, 
straight to the coach-office; and just caught the 
afternoon coach from Norwich as it was chang- 
ing horses. There was only one inside seat left, 
and no outside seat; so Uncle jumped inside, 
and took Ju on his knee, and off they rattled to 
London without even saying good-by. 

When we heard that Ju had got home too 
late, how sorry Mary and I were that we had 
laughed at her ‘‘cat’s teeth” stitches on Tom's 
knickerbockers. Tom didn’t care mach for any 
thing that didn't hurt Aim, but even he cried a 
little; and Mary pitied him a great deal. And 
when I saw how he missed Ju—though not half 
a quarter as much as I did—I could not help 
pitying him too. 
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MAY-DAY. 
See illustration on page 357. 

Waxew! king-cups, waken! daisies, Morn is peeping 
over the hills, 

Every hawthorn spray is glist’ning, and the air with 
fragrance fills. 

Waken ! waken ! Morn is coming, far away flies dusky 
night, 

Birds are singing, bees are humming, all the meads 
are starred with light. 


One long line of light is stealing through the shadows 


of the wood, 

Dewy nooks of moss revealing, gemming many a 
dainty bud, 

Leaf and bud and bloom are smiling in the sunshine 
and the shade, 

On the hill and down the valley, by the stream and 
in the glade. 

Open, flowers, then gayly open! open all your golden 
eyes, 

Mary-buds and purple pansies, look up to the sunny 
skies. 

Welcome May with choicest odors, let each living 
thing rejoice! 


Sing to Him from whom joy cometh, bird and bee 
with happy voice. 





AT THE OPERA. 
See illustration on page 357. 
Musxs! all the Nine inspire me, now, if ever, to be 
lyrical : 
In telling of the Opera, ‘tis right that I should sing 
In sweet and flowing fashion, though I’ve boasted 
friends satirical 
To venture who've entreated me but this one—any 
thing. 
At the Opera! the subject seems so very tantalizing, 
That, in spite of cruel speeches, I'll attempt it, and 


rehearse 
Its little loves and its lessons, and it shouldn't be sur- 
prising 
When I can not boast a singing voice to try and sing 
in verse. 


Never yet has Mistress Fashion set her foot in such 
a Garden, 

Rich with operatic flowers, ripe in histrionic fruit, 

Everlasting seem the blossoms, and the fruit can nev- 
er harden, 

For the trees are all enchanted, having music at the 


root. 
From the stalls and from the boxes grows a flower- 
bed of beauty, 
With the rose-cheek and the lily-cheek and golden 





maiden hair; 
At the Opera young warriors are punctual on duty, 
Meeting daughters identally with mothers on 
the stair. 


At the Opera! there’s music in the intervals of acting, 
Very dear to Desdemona and to dark Othello too; 
Who can tell? it may be marriage the shrewd mamma 
is contracting, 
If Reginald has riches and if Winifred will woo. 
Very likely eyes, long parted, meet again and meet 
too often, 
Bringing happiness, ‘tis likely—just as likely giving 


pain; 
Very likely looks, how loving! hearts of adamant may 
soften, 
At the Opera that story, very old, is told again. 


Listen! there's the rolling organ! baby orchestra! 
he’s grander, 
Yes, the grandest of the music in the Opera to-night, 
Something rushes to the eyelids! there, ’tis over! out 
and hand her 
To her carriage.—“ Right!” they bellow. Off the 
hat! she’s out of sight. 
Over now! the music’s over, voices hushed, and all 
is ended; 
Lights are one by one extinguished, very dreary ‘tis 
—she’s gone. 
Come along! how can it matter through what street 
her carriage wended? 
She is dozing—may be dreaming—and at present 
you're alone! 





HOW HE WAS CURED. 
“‘ C\HOW him in, Phoebe!” said Mr. Redblos- 


som. 

He glanced downward at a small square visit- 
ing card as he spoke the words, with the same 
melancholy expression that we accord to a fu- 
neral invitation, or to the particular paragraph 
containing the obituary notice of some dear de- 
ceased friend. For Mr. Ralph Redblossom was 
a bachelor, no subdued, single-because-he-could- 
not-help-himself bachelor, but a riotous, ramp- 
ant, self-asserting bachelor, who exulted in his 
single estate as if he were a mailed knight hold- 
ing the field against half the world! 

His sanctum was a very snug, cozy little apart- 
ment, with a bright fire burning in a polished 
stove, a téte-a-téte china service on a stand, a 
patent egg-boiler, and a fat little silver tea-ket- 
tle singing ostentatiously on the top of the stove, 
while all around there was a triumphant misar- 
rangement of things, as if their proprietor would 
fain announce to the world that there was.no one 
to interfere with bootjacks under the bed, slip- 
pers on the wash-stand, and books on the floor! 
Over the mantle hung a framed and glazed copy 
of the Declaration of Independence, and when- 
ever Mr, Ralph Redblossom’s eye fell on that im- 
portant national document he rubbed his hands 
and was happy. 

Sedley Rotherwood entered, light of port, and 
smiling as pleasantly as if he had not just ‘‘ done 
for himself” in the eyes of his unmarried breth- 
ren. 

** How are you, Redblossom ?” he said. 

“I’m well,” said Redblossom, trundling for- 
ward a big chair. ‘‘ Have a seat, won't you?” 

Mr. Rotherwood availed himself of the polite 
proffer, and then ensued a brief silence, broken 
at last by the host. 

**So you've given up your independence, eh ?” 

He heaved a sigh as he spoke, as if depreca- 
tory of the sore degeneration of mankind. An- 
other bachelor gone—another separate individ- 
ual identity merged in the great gulf of matri- 
mony! 

But Sedley Rotherwood did not view it in that 
light at all. On the contrary he appeared to 
think he had done a very laudable thing. 

‘*Not by any means, old fellow!” he said, 
cheerily. ‘‘ I’ve only gone into partnership with 
the nicest girl you ever saw. Iam sure you will 
like her, Red!” 

“Yes, yes, that’s what they all say,” sighed 
Mr. Redblossom. ‘‘ But I know better. You've 
sold yourself—yes, bartered away your freedom 
for the clink of a wedding-ring—the gloss of a 
curl—the sparkle of a bright eye! And what 
does it all amount to? Bah!” 

** Now that’s all nonsense, Redblossom,”’ cried 
Rotherweod, with gay defiance. ‘‘ You'll be do- 
ing it yourself the first we know.” 

“Not I,” asserted Redblossom, with the calm 
air that might be supposed to be coexistent with 
the decrees of the ancient Medes and Per- 
sians. 

** Yes you will—now mark my words. And 
I'll agree to send your wife the prettiest silver 
bouquet-holder I can find for a wedding gift.” 

**You’d better keep your money to found a 
lunatic asylum for your own subsequent bene- 
fit,” cried Redblossom, in a tone of incredulity 





reaching actual contempt. ‘‘ My wife, indeed! 
And whom will she be?” 

** Juliet Cithern, most probably, if there is 
any truth in signs and symptoms.’ 

**Signs and symptoms! I don’t understand 
you!” 

** Who was with you at the opera last night ?” 

**Miss Cithern; but that was because Las- 
salle sent me two tickets, and I didn’t know 
whom else to ask.” 

** Who embroidered those slippers for you ?” 

**Miss Cithern—but a fellow can’t send back 
a pretty girl’s present!” 

** Oh she is a pretty girl, then, is she?” 

“Nobody ever denied that fact that I know 
of,” said Redblossom, with acerbity. ‘‘ Of course 
she’s a pretty girl, ‘The Koh-i-noor Diamond is 
a pretty thing, I suppose; but that’s no sign that 
I ever expect to possess it.” 

‘* But Miss Cithern would make a treasure of 
a wife for any man.” 

**T don’t doubt it,” returned Redblossom ; 
**and if I ever intended to —which I don’t 
—I dare say Juliet Cithern would suit me bet- 
ter than any one else. But as long as I’m per- 
fectly independent—” 

** But are you perfectly independent?” de- 
manded Rotherwood. 

**Why not? Look at me. Responsible to 
no one—tied down to no regulations—a perfectly 
free agent. When I ring the bell, Phoebe brings 
my coffee—when I fling out my boots, Phoebe 
blacks *em—when I’m sick, Pheebe goes for the 
doctor. No sulking if I stay out after nine 
o’clock—no millinery bills to pay—no one to talk 
to me when I don’t feel conversational! Why, 
the Sultan of Turkey is no better off than I am, 
with the exception of a trifling difference in the 
size of our respective dominions !” 

** And that is what you call being perfectly 
independent ?” 

** Of course it is.” 

**It strikes me that is a very selfish mode of 
existence.” 

**Selfish!” echoed Redblossom, stroking his 
mustache, ‘* Well, that depends upon what you 
call selfishness. I never set up for a philanthro- 
pist.” 

** Well,” cried Rotherwood, cheerily, ‘‘I shall 
not waste my breath in trying to convert you from 
this heathenism. I simply dropped in to let you 
know that we are at home any evening now, and 
shall be happy to welcome you.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Redblossom, ‘‘I'll call. I 
suppose it’s a man’s duty to make these visits of 
condo—I mean congratulation. Make my com- 
pliments to Mrs, Rotherwood, and tell her I shall 
certainly call.” 

And he dismissed his friend with melancholy 
politeness. 

Sedley Rotherwood went home to his pretty 
wife, and made her laugh until every velvet- 
dented dimple in her cheeks came out at the story 
he had to tell of Bachelor Redblossom. 

‘*We must convert him, my dear,” said Sed- 
ley, gayly, ‘‘for there’s the making of a good 
husband about him, after all.” 

But Juliet Cithern, who was sitting with Mrs. 
Rotherwood, looked grave and troubled. 

Juliet was very pretty —a blue-eyed, clear- 
complexioned girl, with brown hair—the real, 
shining brown, without a tinge of the fashionable 
red-gold about it—and one of those tall, well- 
poised figures that seem incapable @f assuming 
an ungraceful attitude for a single moment. 

“*Nonsense!” cried Mrs. Rotherwood. ‘*Con- 
vert him! I would as soon try to convert a 
Feejee Islander. How came he ever to be your 
friend, Sedley ?” 

** Because, my dear, as I said before, he’s a 
good fellow in the main. What do you say, Miss 
Cithern ?” 

But Juliet suddenly remembered that she had 
come to ask Mrs. Rotherwood for a special pat- 
tern for the cutting out of a gored skirt, and had 
neither word nor glance to spare for aught but 
corner-pieces and biases until she went away. 

** Sedley,” said the young wife, as she watched 
Juliet’s graceful form flitting down the street, 
** that girl loves your selfish old bachelor.” 

“‘T think she does, my dear,” said Sedley, 
admiringly, as if every moment deepened his 
appreciation of his wife’s penetration. 

**And I know it! Oh, Sedley, how strangely 
things are ordered in this world!” 

‘© Why ?” 

** Juliet Cithern is fit to be the wife of a prince 
regnant—and here she goes and throws away 
her priceless love on an inanimate, feelingless 
human oyster.” 

‘* My dear!” 

‘** Well, what else is he? A fossil-hearted old 
bachelor!” cried the energetic little woman. 

“But he needn’t remain an old bachelor al- 


ways.” 
*He shall not, Sedley !” 

* How are we to prevent it, Mary?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. There are ways and 
means enough!” 

Mrs. Rotherwood would say nothing more def- 
inite, but she looked wonderfully wise. 

When Mr. Redblossom came to lay his tribute 
of conventional politeness on the grave of his 
friend’s buried individuality, Mary Rotherwood 
made herself fascinating to the best of her abilities, 
and declared subsequently that he was ‘‘ charm- 
ing.” Neither did she rest contented until Sed- 
ley was cajoled into taking her with him to re- 
turn the call, and then she asked so many pretty 
questions about the modus operandi of bachelor- 
life, and professed herself so delighted with the 
Robinson Crusoe completeness of his arrange- 
ments, that Mr. Redblossom’s opinion of her went 
up forty per cent. 

** Really,” said Mr. Redblossom, ‘‘she is a 
sensible woman! One can’t blame her for get- 
ting married, for she is a woman, poor thing! 
and the chief end and aim of their lives is to be 
married, as we all know; but F really do think, 





had Providence seen fit to make her a man, she d 
have viewed matters just as I do, and remained 
—-perfectly independent !” 

**Sedley,” said Mrs, Rotherwood, gravely, that 
evening, ‘‘I think that nice, staid old Phoebe 
would be the very woman I want for a house- 
keeper.” 

“*T dare say she would, my love,” answered 
Mr. gone —_ a somewhat puzzled glance 
over the oO news r; ‘but, you see. 
she’s in Redblossom’s aries” , és : 

** But I suppose she would leave it if I made 
it worth her while.” 

‘*Ma-ry!” Mr. Rotherwood dropped the 
newspaper in grave amazement. ‘‘ You would 
never do such a dishonorable thing as to bribe a 
servant to leave another person to—to—” 

**Yes I would,” said Mary, archly defiant. 
“*Ts it against the law in this model republic te 
do a man good against his will ?” 

** Mary, I haven’t an idea what you mean !” 

‘* My dear, you would be a Sphinx if you had.” 

Mr. Redblossom received old Phoebe’s with- 
— from his service in a sort of grave philos- 
ophy. 

** Women are all alike,” he said. ‘* No one 
knows when they will fly in his face. Let her 
6°, the thankless jade! I’ve been mistaken all 
along. I’ve not been fectly independent. 
But I will be now!” — si 

And our bachelor tossed the last bandbox cover 
out of the window, and filled his fat tea-kettle 
with a sensation of relief. 

All went merry as a marriage bell that first 
night, and Mr. Redblossom began gravely to be- 
lieve that Phoebe had been one of the deep-root- 
ed mistakes of his whole existence. But when 
he waked the next morning to feel the end of 
his nose nipped with arctic chill, and to observe 
the windows of his apartment arabesqued with 
silvery wreaths and garlands of frost, Phoebe 
with a basket of kindlings would have presented 
no very unwelcome apparition. 

** Nonsense!” said Mr. Redblossom, springing 
briskly from between the sheets, “‘a fire is soon 
made. For caloric, unlike woman, is subject to 
definite laws.” 

But Mr. Redblossom’s fire declined absolutely 
to burn, although he stimulated it with kindlings, 
coaxed it with the evening paper torn in thin 
strips, and even emptied his bottle of hair-oil 
under the sulking mass. It smoked until he was 
fain to put his head out in the snow for a whiff 
of fresh air. It spouted out one or two vindic- 
tive jets of flame—it grew black and cold, and 
at last Mr. Redblossom, “turning down” the 
grate—a thing he had seen Pheebe do a score 
of times, ‘‘ turned” the whole mass of charred 
wood, half-burned paper, and greasy cinders out 
upon his parlor floor. 

A pitcher of water from the bedroom beyond 
extinguished the igniting carpet and Mr. Red- 
blossom’s hopes of breakfast at the same time. 

**] don’t care—l’ve got crackers,” said our 
dauntless hero. ‘‘ Crackers are good enough for 
any man, with a glass of sherry; and when I go 
down town I'll get Tim the office-boy to come up 
and make the fire. There’s nothing like being 
independent—I must make haste and dress, 
though!” 

But as Mr. Redblossom scrambled into a stiff- 
ly starched shirt, one of the buttons was discov- 
ered to be missing. 

**Oh, bother!” said Mr. Redblossom. ‘‘ How- 
ever, I'll pin it.” 

The pin did not produce the desired effect—as 
Mr. Redblossom soliloquizingly remarked, it 
looked ‘‘ crumply.” 

**T've got a needle somewhere,” he reflected, 
‘and a spool of cotton. I'll sew it on!” 

The needle, however, proved to be of the 
largest size, and at the first insertion thereof the 
button flew in two pieces. 

‘*T must get a bigger button,” said our invent. 
ive hero, remembering Bruce and the spider. 

The bigger button, abstracted from a pair of 
drawers not immediately in use, went on like a 
charm; but the button-hole, insensible to the 
virtiigs of an accommodating disposition, had to 
be cut larger before Mr. Redblossom could fasten 
his shirt. 

‘Oh dear!” said Mr. Redblossom. ‘* And, 
after all, it don’t look nice. It’s all wrinkled. 
And perhaps I had better have washed my hands 
after the fire business. The mischief take al) 
buttons! say I. I'll have my shirts made for 
studs hereafter. Then I shall be perfectly inde- 
pendent! ‘There goes the buckram lining tc 
ref trowser leg. Why didn’t Phebe fix it, as 1 
told her two days ago? I can pin that, thank 
Providence ; I’ve got a whole box of black pins.” 

And Mr. Redblossom went industriously to 
work to erect a chevaux de frise of black pins 
around his ankle. 

“‘It puckers a little,” said he, disconsolately, 
straightening his limb and surveying the tout 
ensemble thereof. ‘* Yes”—with another twitch 
—‘‘it does pucker, and it feels as if something 
were trying to lift me up all the time. But I’ve 
heard tailors say that an easy wrinkle was the 
style. I think I must be in the style.” 

Next came a black velvet vest, nattily made 
and brushed to perfection—then the coat—and 
in his enthusiasm Ralph Redblossom worked 
himself so vigorously into it that the shoulder- 
seam gaye way with a portentous cracking sound. 

**Tt’s arip,” said Mr. Redblossom. ‘*‘ Nothing 
on earth but a rip. Any body can sew up a rip. 
It’s only turning the thing inside out, and back- 
stitching with good strong thread.” 

And, cold as the January morning was, Mr. 
Redblossom broke into a healthy perspiration as 
he sat on the side of the bed, with his head on one 
side and his tongue half-way out, sewing so vig- 
orously that he basted in no small portion of 
cuticle, and broke his thread more than once. 

** That would hold the Great Eastern,” thought 
he at last. ‘‘But—I wish it had been black 


thread. White is almost too strong a contrast, 
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somehow. However, what's to prevent me from 
inking it?” 

With the garment thus mended and carefully 
anointed with the very best of “‘ Black Com- 
mercial Ink,” Mr. Redblossom put it on. 

“* Dear, dear!” he enunciated, fretfully, ‘‘ how 
it jerks me to one side! And it’s all drawn 
together, somehow. There must be something 
wrong! It does not look as it ought to, at all. 
And—” 

The complaining sentence was cut short by a 
tremendous sneeze. 

“I’m catching cold,” thought Ralph. ‘‘T'll 
go down town as quick as possible. 1 wonder 
where my fur gloves are!” 3 

He turned away with a sensation of aversion 
from the reflection in the mantle mirror of his 
purple face, swollen hands, and crushed linen, 
to say nothing of the coat which, as he himself 
had remarked, ‘* didn’t look as it ought to, at 
all!” 

At night a darker phase of his total independ- 
ence developed itself—the hideous incubus of a 
settled influenza. 

For three days he sat, wrapped in flannel 
blankets, over the fire, which was barely kept 
from going out by the occasional visits of Tim 
the office-boy; three days he changed his feet 
from mustard poultices to tubs of hot water, and 
then back to slippers ; three days he sneezed and 
groaned and wheezed and held his head between 
his hands; three days he counted the tickings of 
the clock and dosed himself from a pocket-case 
of medicaments, watching his symptoms and com- 
paring them with the awful prognostications of 
the *‘ Homeopathist’s Guide ;” and three days he 
fed himself on barley gruel, cracker panada, and 
guave jelly! Oh, those three awful days! 

Mr. and Mrs. Sedley Rotherwood were just 
sitting down to tea in the cheery little room 
back of the parlors, where the blue silk curtains 
matched the young wife’s eyes, and a cat, which 
Mrs. Sedley very truly observed was a much 
prettier piece of furniture than a rose-wood 
étagére, purred sleepily before the blaze of 
the Liverpool coal-fire. The urn hissed on 
the tray, the quince preserves shone lambent- 
ly through the crystal sides of the dish, and the 
roast quails on unctuous layers of toast were 
flanked by crisp green pickles, and hot biscuits 
made after a recipe that was an heir-loom in 
Mrs. Sedley Rotherwood’s family. 

**Tt’s all rnady, dear, as soon as you get your 
dressing-gown on,” said Mrs. Rotherwood, blithe- 
ly, taking her place behind the china service ; 
**for— But, dear me, who can that be ?” 

The door-bell had pealed loud and sharp as 
she spoke. 

**It’s some one Bridget is showing in here! 
Go quick, Sedley, and tell her the parlor!” cried 
Mrs. Rotherwood. 

But her words were too late; in the same 
second the door was flung wide open and Ralph 
Redblossom hobbled in, with flannel bandages 
tied under his chin, two great coats, a shawl so 
folded about him that only the end of his nose 
was visible, and a red merino smoking-cap under 
his hat, whose down-hanging border produced a 
sanguinary effect, as if he had been freshly 
scalped ! ‘ 

Sedley Rotherwood and his wife stared breath- 
lessly at this strange apparition as it stood con- 
fronting them. 

**Redblossom!” cried the former, ‘‘is_ this 
you ?” 

Ralph opened his lips as if to reply, and broke 
into a spasmodic fit of sneezing. 

‘*Ralph!” reiterated Sedley, ‘‘why, man, 
what are you here for, in this unearthly guise ?” 

‘**To die!” said Mr. Redblossom, tragically— 
and then he sneezed again. 

**Oh, nonsense, old fellow!” said Sedley, 
cheerfully. ‘* You'd better sit down and have 
some supper first.” 

Mr. Redblossom looked at the brown-roasted 
quails, and sniffed the fragrance of the Young 
Hyson. Moreover, he caught a glimpse of the 
cook bringing in a plate of broiled ham, each 
slice crowned with the golden sphere of a new- 
laid egg, and he felt that even human nature had 
its limits. 

** Well, I think I will,” said Mr. Redblossom 
—and he sneezed yet a third time. 

So Sedley Rotherwood unwrapped him, as one 
peels an onion of its different layers of skin, and 
Mary brought him a pair of slippers and Sedley’s 
other dressing-robe, and he sat down and ate 
like one famished. 

** This is comfortable,” he said, when the table 
was cleared away and Sedley had wheeled up the 
big cushioned chair in front of the blaze. 

“* Yes, I think it is, rather,” said the young 
husband, with a complacent glance round the 
home-like room and a smile to Mary, who sat 
opposite netting; ‘‘ but to a man like you, who 
revels in perfect independence—” 

‘“*That—that’s all a mistake, Sedley,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Redblossom. ‘‘ You see—” 

But here he stopped; it is not in mortal man 
willingly to confess his fallibility. And just then, 
infinitely to his relief, there was a little bustle of 
arrival, and Miss Juliet Cithern was shown in. 

Mr. Redblossom colored celestial rosy red, for 
he was quite conscious of not appearing his best, 
Miss Cithern blushed, for she was not expecting 
to meet any foreign element in the household of 
Mrs. Sedley Rotherwood. 

“Miss Juliet,” said Ralph, desperately, ‘‘ you 
are the very person I most wanted to see.” 

**Am I, Mr. Redblossom?” How strange it 
was that, in proportion to his growing embarrass- 
ment, she recovered her self-possession, until only 
a fluttering rose-leaf on either cheek betokened 
the deep color which had burned there a mo- 
ment before. 

“T’ve been trying an experiment, Miss Ju-+ 
liet,” said Mr. Redblossom ; ‘‘ and it has failed.” 

‘*Indeed! And what was it?” 

“To live without woman’s care and compan- 








ionship. Of course it failed—and I don’t mean 
to say that it didn’t serve me right.” < 

He stopped to sneeze, and then went®on. 

** Moreover, I’ve got a cold in my head, and 
I’m aware that a man with the influenza is at a 
disadvantage. But I shall say what I meant to 
all the same. Miss Juliet—you needn't go, Sed- 
ley; sit still, Mrs, Rotherwood—I’ve made up 
my mind to follow Sedley’s example and get 
married. Will you have me?” 

Juliet Cithern’s cheeks grew brighter than ever 
at this unexampled style of wooing; but as she 
shyly lifted her glance to Ralph Redblossom’s face, 
she met the true, frank gaze of his eyes, It was, as 
he had said, true love under a disadvantage; but 
true love nevertheless. And so Juliet, who knew 
that lovers nowadays came no more under bal- 
conies by moonlight in slashed velvet doublets, 
as in the time of her namesake of the house of 
Capulet, said, simply, 

** Yes!” 


And it was not until they were married and 
established under a roof-tree of their own that 
Sedley Rotherwood ventured to ask Mr. Red- 
blossom, 

‘“*T say, Red, what do you think of total inde- 
pendence now ?” 

‘*Why, I think,” replied the quondam old 
bachelor, ‘‘that there’s no such state in life. 
But I think, also,” he added, on mature reflec- 
tion, ‘‘ that ¢his is the next best thing to it!” 

**So do I,” said Juliet, softly. 

But even then Mr. and Mrs. Rotherwood never 
ventured to unveil the web of their secret strategy. 
There are some mysteries which must never be 
revealed, and this is one of them. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our own CorresponDeENTtT. } 


OLITICS are taking the lead just now. Will 
Imperialist Peter or anti-Bonapartist Paul 
obtain a seat in the Corps Législatif at the com- 
ing elections? Such is the only question which 
seems to interest the Parisian public at present, 
and Heaven knows if unfortunate newspaper cor- 
respondents wish the electoral season over. Yet 
people still dance now and then, in spite of the 
frowns of M. de Bismarck, of sensation telegrams 
from Spain, and of all the deadly torpedoes which 
our philanthropical engineers are continually in- 
venting. 

Apropos of Spain, I must mention an incident 
which occurred a short time ago at the opening 
of the racing season in the Bois de Boulogne. 
The Emperor arrived at half past four o'clock, 
dressed like the simplest of his subjects, together 
with the Empress and the Prince Imperial. He 
had scarcely alighted from his carriage when he 
saw the Queen of Spain (who wore a green poult 
de soie dress) on the race-course. He immedi- 
ately walked up to the equipage of her dethroned 
Majesty, offered her his arm, and led her to the 
Imperial tribune, where she took a seat by his 
side. ‘This became the subject of many angry 
comments in Spain; but the members of the 
Provisional Government, who, at one time or 
another, have all been exiles in France, were 
able to certify that the vanquished are ever sure 
to meet with a kind reception here. It was 
therefore understood, on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, that this act of courtesy was addressed 
merely to a lady, and not to a queen in disgrace; 
otherwise the affair might have given rise to a 
good deal of diplomatical smoke. Although pol- 
iticians began to look serious, I never dreamed 
that there was the slightest danger of any thing 
worse than the exchange of a few inoffensive 
notes. Spain is in too great a muddle to think 
of going to war. 

Before leaving the race-course let me mention 
some of the queens of fashion who graced the 
stands: Duchesse de Mouchy, in a black dress 
with a pearl-gray under-skirt ; Princess de Met- 
ternich, who lately has adopted a single color for 
her toilettes, and who on this occasion appeared 
all in gray ; Mme. de Pourtalés, who would look 
charming in the simple attire of a grisette, and 
who wore a black corsage and a yellow skirt. I 
observe that dark colors predominate this year, 
and this is a very natural reaction against the 
light hues in vogue last spring. 

You are no doubt aware that the reception of 
a newly-elected academician takes place in pub- 
lic, and that the admission tickets are much sought 
for, the great attraction being the thanksgiving 
speech which the successful candidate is obliged 
to make, and the reply to which he is obliged to 
listen. I say obliged, because—strange incon- 
sistency !—the reply is not always absolutely com- 
plimentary. Last week, for instance, the joy of 
M. Autran, a rich man but a somewhat poor 
poet, must have been greatly tempered by the 
answer made to his speech by M. Cuvillier Fleu- 
ry, an illustrious critic of whom you have proba- 
bly never heard. This uncharitable gentleman 
clearly intimated that it was lucky for M. Autran 
that his poetry was lined with a goodly number 
of bank notes and backed by excellent dinners, 
as otherwise the doors of the Institute might have 
remained closed tohim. Of course this was not 
said in so many words, but hinted at in treach- 
erous innuendoes. Certainly France counts sey- 
eral living poets more talented than the new im- 
mortel; but why treat him like a school-boy aft- 
er having voted for him? However, this is an 
old academical custom. When the late tragic 
poet, Ponsard, was elected he deigned to accord 
some praiseain his discours de réception to the di- 
vine Williams (meaning Shakspeare), and M. 
Nisard, whose duty it was to reply to the author 
of Lucréce, regularly snubbed him for not ad- 
miring sufficiently the bard of Avon. 

‘The great literary event of the day is not the 
stinging discourse of M. Cuvillier Fleury, but 
the publication of Victor Hugo’s last novel, ‘‘ By 
Order of the King,” which was very near giving 
rise to a lawsuit. The Belgian publishers, La- 





croix & Co., from whom the author exacted an 
almost crushing price, advertised that, the work 
(4 volumes) would be given for nothing to those 
who chose to purchase one hundred francs worth 
of other books mentioned in a special catalogue. 
According to this plan, the only way to obtain 
the novel was to purchase a certain quantity of 
more or iess readable productions. Victor Hugo 
thereupon wrote an angry letter, saying his digni- 
ty was compromised by such a proceeding, that 

¢ interest of the public required that his novel 
should be accessible to all, ete. Lacroix an- 
swered that he had disbursed a heavy sum, and 
claimed the right to make the best of his bargain. 
I hear, however, that he has quieted Victor 
Hugo's dignity by showing that the subscribers 
are pretty numerous. 

A friend of mine, lately returned from Rome, 
tells me an amusing anecdote which comes rather 
late, but which, I believe, has not found its way 
as yet into the newspapers. The Pope, like most 
Italians, has a certain fund of humor, which he 
found occasion to display during the Holy-Week. 
On Good-Friday he has to go through the cere- 
mony of *‘ washing the apostles’ feet.” This 
year, after performing the usual ablutions, the 
Pope attended upon the thirteen poor priests 
chosen among different nations and who sat 
down to an excellent meal. He had just part- 
ly filled with wine the tumbler of one of his 
guests, and was going to add a little water, 
when the representative of one of the apostles 
silently but energetically placed his hand over 
the glass. The Pope, without losing his gravity, 
said to the cardinal who happened to be near 
him: ‘ 

‘* He must be a German!” 

As luck would have it, the person addressed 
was Cardinal Reidach, a German. Offended by 
the conduct of his supposed countryman he made 
inquiries and came back triumpHant toward the 
Holy Father, and informed him that the enemy 
of water was a Dutchman. The Pope, assum- 
ing a frightened look and pointing to the Count 
de Bonnebourg, the Dutch commander of the 
pontifical guards, exclaimed : o 

‘*A Dutchman! So much the worse for me!” 

Instead of progressing, capricious fashion is 
leading us back to the time of Louis XVI. 
Head-dresses rise higher, and skirts descend 
lower than formerly; hair-powder is gaining 
ground, no doubt under the auspices of some 
would-be young ladies who have silvery tresses 
to hide; our grandmothers’ farthingales also 
threaten to reappear. We are returning to the 
fashions Gilray used to caricature. I am con- 
stantly reminded, on meeting a lady dressed in 
the newest style, of the guir/andes which decorate 
funeral urns, and which draw the same curves 
round the skirts of our belles. Let us be frank 
—these fashions are ugly, ungraceful, and heavy. 
Where is the use of having a pretty face if one is 
to bury it under a sort of catafalque? Where is 
the use of being well made if one is condemned 
to hide one’s form under an angular drapery ? 
Many of our é/égantes have entered a protest, 
aud I approve their spirit. If gentlemen were 
consulted, the revival of the Louis X VI. costume 
would not last long. 

The witty Madame de Metternich lately gave 
the following definition of a velocipede: ‘‘ A ma- 
chine which sets a fool on rollers.” I refrain 
from offending any one by indorsing the Prin- 
cess’s last saying; but I can not help stating that 
this machine has been the cause of numerous ac- 
cidents. I might quote a dozen legs and as many 
arms dislocated by it within a week. Unluckily 
the victims belong to the class of unfortunate old 
bipeds who, dispensing with rollers, are upset by 
a more awkward but faster generation. Never- 
theless, the new perambulator is growing more 
and more fashionable. Last Saturday the mem- 
bers of the Velocipede Club held a grand meet- 
ing at Versailles, and the prize—a crown of lau- 
rel with gold leaves—was awarded to an Ameri- 
can amateur who is far too dextrous ever to run 
over any one. ‘The victorious champion, after 
accomplishing many exploits, was enthusiastical- 
ly cheered. He no sooner received the prize than 
he launched his steed—I mean his machine—at 
full speed across the arena, and suddenly stopped 
short, as Mexican horsemen are wont to do, be- 
fore the prettiest girl of theassembly. The young 
lady (who had no doubt heard of the broken arms 
and legs), rose in a great fright, but she soon re- 
sumed her seat, all smiles and blushes, Amidst 
deafening bravos the gallant American, like the 
knights of yore, had laid the laurel crown at her 
feet. Iam too discreet to mention names until 
the wedding takes place—for, in novels at least, 
matrimony is the end of all such stories. 

Richard Wagner has met with another fiasco 
in Paris. His new opera, ‘ Rienzi,” has proved 
as great a failure as the famous ‘‘ Tannhauser.” 
The spectators showed their impartiality by ap- 
plauding several really admirable passages; but 
these, ‘‘like angel visits” were ‘‘short and far 
between,” and could not suffice to make the most 
intrepid opera-goers endure with becoming pa- 
tience five acts of a deafening music. Wagner 
has no pity on the ears of his audience. Be- 
sides, he has made himself unpopular by de- 
claring that a donkey is a better judge of good 
music than a Parisian. 

Prince Here-and-there-and-every-where, or 
Prince Partout, as H. I. H. Prince Napoleon has 
been nicknamed, left on the 20th for Marseilles, 
on a long tour, which will last until the elections 
are over. ‘The visit ot the Empress to the Holy 
Land has been delayed, and will only take place 
in October, as her Majesty wishes to be present 
at the inauguration of the Suez Canal. 

In the mean time, the Prince Imperial, who 
seems to possess an inquisitive turn of mind, has 
been going the round of seyeral public establish- 
ments. His last call was at the telegraph-office. 
He sent the following dispatch to Lyons: 





“ What sort of weather have you? 
* Louis NAPOLEON.” 








This brought the following laconic reply : 


“The sun of Austerlitz is shining. 
* Louis More.” 
Short and sweet! I fancy M. Louis Morel 
will soon be entitled to wear in his button-hole 
the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 
> & 4 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N the 10th of May, 1869, the following tele- 
graphic announcement came to the Associ- 
ated Press from Promontory Summit, Utah: 
“The last rail is laid! The last spike driven! 
The Pacific Railroad is completed! The point 
of junction is 1086 miles west of the Missouri 
River, and 690 miles east of Sacramento City.” 
This long-looked-for event was consummated 
amidst various appropriate ceremonies, respect- 
ing which multitudes of interested people 
throughout the country were briefly satormed 
by telegraph. At twenty minutes past two, on 
the afternoon of the above-mentioned day, all 
the enya iy a in the country wece notified 
by the Omaha telegraph-oflice to be ready to re- 
ceive the signals corresponding to the blows of 
the hammer that drove the last spike in the last 
rail that united New York and San Francisco with 
a band of iron. The offices waked up at once, 
and began making all sorts of inquiries, to which 
Omaha replied—'t To Every body: Keep quiet. 
When the last spike is driven at Promontory 
Point they will say, ‘Done.’ Don’t break the cir- 
cuit, but watch for the signals of the blows of the 
hammer.”’ Presently Promontory Point, which 
is 2400 miles west of Washington, announced: 
** Almost ready. Hats off; prayer is being of- 
fered.’” A few minutes later the bell again 
tapped: ‘‘We have got done praying. The 
spike is about to be presented.’”’ The East. hav- 
ing signified that it was ready and waiting, 
Promontory Point announced that the signal 
for the commencement of the blows would be 
three taps of the magnetichammer. A moment’s 
pause, and on the wings of lightning came the 
signal, and the blows of the hammer upon the 
spike were measured upon the vibrating wire. 
he final message, ‘ Done,’’ announced that the 
continent was spanned with iron. 

In New York, as well as in the principal cities 
throughout the country, ringing bells, booming 
cannon, floating flags, and demonstrations of 
various kinds indicated the general rejoicing at 
the completion of the great Pacific Railroad. 


The opening reception of the Woman’s Bureau 
was an occasion of interest and importance to a 
large circle of cultured men and women. The 
pleasant parlors were thronged, and the evening 
was spent in agreeable social intercourse, inter- 
spersed with music. Externally the Woman’s 
Bureau is simply a handsome brown-stone house 
in Twenty-third Street, next door but one to the 
Academy of Design, and nearly opposite the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Internally 
itis tastefully furnished, as a private house might 
be; but, more than this, it is an organization 
which hopes to extend a helpful hand to women, 
who are also workers, whether that work be 
chiefly accomplished by hand or brain, Though 
the Revolution may issue from one room of 
the building; though the Working- women’s 
Protective Union may shelter there, and the 
young women of the Art Association find there 
a place to exhibit their works; yet, as we un- 
derstand the Bureau, it is pledged to none of 
these things exclusively. it designs to open a 
way by which women can give and receive mu- 
tual help and sympathy in any worthy work. 





The experiences of Anniversary Week con- 
vinced the more discreet managers of the Wo- 
man’s Suffrage enterprise in this city that the 
»rogress of their cause was retarded by allowing 
oreign topics to be introduced and discussed in 
their meetings. A new organization has there- 
fore been formed, ‘‘ The National Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association,’’ whose sole object is to be 
the obtaining of the right of suffrage for women. 
By thus narrowing the platform they hope to 
accomplish their purpose more quickly and 
more quietly. 





Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s new novel of 
‘¢Oldtown Folks,” is in the autobiographic form ; 
and like ‘‘ Norwood,’’ seems to open a portrait 
gallery of typical New England characters. It 
is a book of thoughts, as well as of skillful char- 
acter-drawing, and will be read with interest. 





The steamship China of the Cunard line made 
her last trip from Queenstown to Boston in 
seven days anf twenty-two and a half hours. A 
voyage so short put her eighty-seven first-class 
passengers in excellent spirits. The greatest 
speed of the China on any one day was 375 miles, 
and she averaged fourteen knots an hour all the 
way over. 





The Narraganset Steamship Company, a con- 
solidation of the Fall River and Bristol lines, 
have elegantly refitted their steamers. A novel 
plan has been adopted on board these boats of 
giving a promenade concert every evening. 
Dodworth’s band has been engaged for this pur- 
pose. On this line a boat runs every evening in 
the week, including Sunday. 


Many a little woman has been fascinated by 
Miss Alcott’s ‘Little Women.’”? The second 
volume is not, perhaps, quite so well adapted to 
children as the first, yet both volumes will be 
exceedingly popular among large as well as little 
people. It is a rare quality in a story-book to 
be so written as to be attractive almost equally 
to children and to adults. 

The generally received opinion that the Amer- 
ican aloe, or century plant, blossoms only once 
in a hundred years appears to be not always sus- 
tained by facts. One of these rare plants, in the 

ossession of the Messrs. Frost, at the Genessee 

alley Nurseries, in Rochester, now gives clear 
indications of blossoming. This plant is be- 
lieved to be not over seventy years old. There 
is a case on record of a century plant which 
blossomed in Devonshire, oo in 1820, at the 
youthful age of nineteen. It put forth 16,000 


flowers. A plant flowered in Cornwall, En- 
gland, in 1837, which was not more than fifty- 
six years old. The number of blossoms was 
—yellow in color, and about 5 inches in length. 
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Crocheted Antimacassar. 

Tuts antimacassar consists of seven large crocheted rosettes, which are 
joined with small rosettes in the manner shown by the illustration. The 
rosettes are worked with tatting cotton of different fineness—the close part 
with coarse and the open part with finer, which gives it an especially pret- 
ty effect. For the larger rosette wind the coarser thread once around a 
round netting mesh and crochet 8 se. (single crochet) 
on the loop thus formed; then draw the loop close, 
and crochet in the round three rounds sc., widening so 
that the crocheted work shall neither be stretched nor 
too fall. In the 5th round work at regular distances 
always 2 raised de. (double crochet) in each of the 
eight stitches of the Ist round. These raised de. con- 
sist of treble crochet, which are worked off together. 
With the raised de. do not pass over any stitch of the 
former round. The 5th round must have an even num- 
ber of stitches. Next work two more rounds sc., the 
second with fine cotton, and always 2 se. on 1 sc. of 
the former round. In the following (7th) round crochet 
always alternately 5 ch. (chain), 1 sc. in the 2d follow- 
ing stitch. 8th round.—x* 2 ch., 2 de. (double cro- 
chet) separated by 5 ch. in the middle stitch of the fol- 
lowing chain-stitch scallop of the former round, 2 ch., 
1 sc. in the middle stitch of the following chain-stitch 
scallop, and from * repeat to the end of the round, 
after which the thread must be cut off and fastened. 
This completes the middle part of the rosette. Now 
work the thick outer part with the coarser cotton as 
follows: Make a foundation which must count as many 
stitches as the 6th round of the middle part, and must 
be crocheted loosely enough so that it shall be the width 
for the inner edge of the outer thick part, join it ina 
round with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet on this a 
round in se., alternately 1 sc. and 2 se. in the foundation 
stitches. Then follows a round in te. (treble crochet) without 
widening, and after this a round in se. without widening, but 
after every third following sc. work 2 diagonal raised de. al- 
ways in the third 
following sc. of the 
first round of the 
outer row. These 
raised de. also con- 
sist of te., which are, 
however, worked off 
singly. Again, do 
not pass over any 
stitches of the for- 
mer round. Now 
follow two rounds, 
like the 7th and Sth 
rounds of the mid- 
dle part, which are worked with the fine cotton; then fasten the 
thread and cut it off. On the inner side of the thick part crochet 
with the fine cotton two rounds like the 7th and 8th rourids of the 
middle part; in working the 2d round, however, fasten to the 
middle part, in doing which, instead of crocheting the 5 ch. be- 







































embroidered leaves are sewed at regular distances apart. A narrow mus- 
lin binding covers the place where the leaves are set on. 


Newspaper Port-Folio. 
Materrars: reeds, narrow red worsted braid, red zephyr wool. This 
port-folio is designed to contain newspapers, and is 
netted of very narrow red worsted braid. Work over 
a flat netting mesh two inches in diameter, beginning 
with the back. Cast on 16 stitches, and work back- 
ward and forward 23 rounds on the same number of 
stitches, and then seven rounds in which each must 
be narrowed one stitch at the beginning and end. 
Having worked 20 rounds on 16 stitches for the front, 
work, next, the two side pieces, for each of which cast 
on seven stitches and work 20 rounds. For the frame 
cut, first, four cross pieces of reeds each fifteen inches 
long, the two lengths for the back each thirteen inches 
long, and the remaining pieces to correspond in length. 
An inch and a half from the end of each reed cut out 
a piece on one side twice as long as it is deep, and 
in fastening lay together the sides which are thus cut 
out. Tie them fast with red braid. Then fasten the 
netted part on the frame with the red braid, in doing 
which gather up the under part of the side pieces. 
Fasten together the back and front on the under side. 
Lastly, tie on the tassels in the manner shown by the 
illustration. These are composed of worsted balls 
fastened on double braid, and are made in the same 
manner as the balls in Harper's Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 3. 


Silk Mosaic Window Screen. 


‘Tuts useful window screen is made in a sort of mosaic of 
different colored pieces of silk, the edges of which are button 
hole stitched with white silk twist and overseamed together. 
It is stretched in a reed frame. Fig. 2 gives a full-sized sec- 
tion of the mosaic. ‘The frame consists of five strong reeds. 
At the points where 
the reeds cross cut 
them out on one side, 
and, in joining, lay 
the cut sides togeth- 
er and wind them 
with coarse green 
silk. The silk mo- 
saic is sewed into the 
frame with the same 


silk. 
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Fig. 1.—Section or Stanprne COLLAR. 
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Fig. 2.—Srctron or Stanprxc Coizar. Border, for Em~- 
broidering Dress- 

es, Paletots, etc. 

Tuts style of trimming is becoming fashionable for dresses and 
other articles of clothing. It is worked on black velvet which has 
been underlaid with double foundation, and then stretched in a 
frame. ‘The embroidery is in satin, knotted, and half-polka 
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Fig. 2.—Section oF Sirk Mosaic ror 


Wixvow Screren.—Fu tr Size. stitch, When the work is completed the surplus 


edges of the velvet are cut away. 


tween the 2 dc., crochet 4 ch., then 1 sec. in the mid- 
dle stitch of the 5 ch: of a chain-stitch scallop of the 
middle part, 2 sl. back on the next of the 4 ch., and 
2ch, This round completes the gosette. The little 
rosettes are formed of the first five rounds of the mid- 
dle part of the large rosettes, and a row of chain-stitch 
seallops crocheted with the fine cotton; each of these 
chain-stitch seallops counts 5 ch, after every 5 ch. cro- 
chet 1 se. in the second following stitch of the former 
ronnd. The rosettes are sewed together in the manner 
shown by Fig. 1, which shows the antimacassar in re- 
duced size. 


Knitted Purse with Various Trimmings, 
Tassels, and Rings. 
See illustrations on page 361. 

MarTeriAts: four skeins blue silk twist, steel bu- 
gies and beads, two steel rings. This purse consists 
of two pieces worked separately and each fastened to a 
steel ring; it is drawn through the rings in the manner 
shown by the illustration. In opening the purse draw 
the ends apart so that the rings come close together in 
the middle.- The purse is closed by drawing the rings 
apart. Begin on the straight end of the purse with a 
foundation of 84 stitches, join this in a round and knit 
the Ist round entirely plain. 2d round.— > narrow 1, make 1, 
knit 2, narrow 1, knit 4, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 1. Repeat 
from * in this as also in the following rounds. 3d round.— > knit 
2, make 1, narrow 1, narrow 1, knit 7. The made stitches are 
always knitted. 4th round.—* narrow 1, make 1, knit 2, nar- 
red satin ribbon covers the seam where the under row of points row 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2, The 5th, 7th, and 
is set on. 9th rounds are like the 8d. 6th round.—»* narrow 1, make 1, 
Fig. 2.—This standing collar consists of a muslin binding an |. 2 : knit 2, narrow 1, knit 2, make 1; knit 1, make 1, knit 3. 8th 
inch wide, on the upper side of which is sewed pleated lace. Fig. 2.—Rosette ror Crocnet ANTIMACASSAR.—FULL S1zF.  round.— + narrow 1, make 1, knit 2, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, 


Two Standing Collars. 


Fig. 1,—This collar is formed of a narrow binding and two 
rows of points. The light points in the illustration are of 
muslin, while the dark ones are of red satin. We have repeat- 
edly described the manner of making these points. A pleated 





Borper ror Dresses, PaLerots, Etc., In SATIN StiTCH. 
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knit 1, make 1, knit 4. 10th round.—>* nar- 
row 1, make 1, knit 2, narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, 
make 1, knit 5. 11th round.— > knit 2, make 
1, narrow |, knit 9. 12th round.— * narrow 1, 
make 1, knit 2, narrow 1, knit 7, 13th round. 
—* knit 2, make 1, narrow 1, purl 8, 14th 
round.—Narrow 1, make 1, knit 2, purl8. 15th 
round,—Like the 13th. Repeat six times from 
the 2d round on. In order to make the slit knit 
next, backward and forward, 64 rounds, altern- 
ately 2 purled, 2 knitted, but in this the open- 
work stripes which have 
proceeded from the under 
edge must be continued, 
After the 64th round cast 
off. Sew to the steel ring 
by running the thread 
through each edge stitch 
of the purse and then 
around the ring. The sec- 
ond half is worked in the 


must be nine inches in length. In the four rounds 
following form the corner by making the upper 
part of the stitches without space as in the previ- 
ous round. ‘Then work a round in slip stitch on 
the stitches of the last round and on the founda- 
tion stitches ; make the corner as shown by the il- 
lustration. This completes the foundation. Work 
it in point de reprise in the manner shown by the 
illustration ; then work little wheels inside the so 
formed star figures. 

Fig. 2 consists of four rows of mignardise braid, 
which are crocheted to- 
gether with tatting cotton 
in the manner shown by 
the illustration. 
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Crystal Bead Cup. 

MarteRIALs: large crys- 
tal beads, large cut crystal 
beads, small crystal beads 
of two sizes, fine and 


Fig. 2.—Brap Trimmine For Purse on LamMBREQUIN. 


Fury Size. 
Fig. 6.—Beap Tas- Fig. 7.—Brap Tas- 


SEL FOR PURSE. SEL FoR PuRsE. 
Fou Size. For. Size. 


Fig. 8.—Brap Tas- 
SEL FOR PURSE. 
Foie Size. 


Fig. 9.—Brap Tas- 
SEL FOR Pursr. 
Fuiu Size. 


same manner. Begin 
with 7 stitches foun- 
dation, join these in 
Fig. 10.—BeAD qa round, and knit 12 


coarse silver wire, 
white knitting cotton. 
This elegant little cup 
is designed to hold 





Fig. 11.—Brap 


P . Tee sail Shana ea 
TASSEL FOR plain rounds, making small toilette articles. Ps . “ or ! > RSE. 
Purse.—FULt 7 stitches in each of the First form the frame- erent sizes 
Size. last 11 rounds, so that 


work, for which make 

two hoops of the heavy silver wire, one of 
which must be eight and the other nine 
inches in circumference, allowing for the 
overlapping of the ends. These hoops are 
closely and regularly wound with cotton. 
Then cut four wires each two inches and a 
half long, wind them with cotton, fasten a 
large crystal bullet button on each end, bend 
them in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, and fasten them to the two hoops. ‘The 
frame-work is then covered with the fine 
crystal beads wound on silk. In order to 
form the cup take a large cut crystal bead 
and run through it two fine double wires 
each two inches and a half long, so that the 
ends extend an equal distance beyond each 
side.of the bead, then fasten a bead cord on 


the 12th round shall 
count 84 stitches ; then work this half like the 
first half, and ornament the purse with fringe 
and tassel of steel beads in the manner shown 
by the illustration. Figs. 2-14 give other 
steel bead trimmings, which are partly worked 
like bead mosaic. The beads for this are 
strung on coarse silk, The tassels, Figs. 6 
and 12, each consist of three pendent pieces. 
The tassel, Fig. 7, is_of single wound bead 
strands; Fig. 9 of bead loops, and Fig. 11 of 
bead rings. Figs. 8 and 10 consist of single 
strands of different beads. «The rings or 
slides, Figs. 13 and 14, may be made of pieces 
of pasteboard with wire edges, or they may 
be steel rings worked over in the manner 


shown by the illustration. The ring, Fig. 15, 
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; Fig. 12.—Beap Tsser For 
Purse.—FuLy Size. 





Fig. 14.—Rtx@ ror Fig. 183.—Rivxa For 
Purse.—Fotu Size. Porse.—Fun.s. Size. 
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is worked over with button-hole stitches, which are worked on both \4 \ ey {Ve \ 
TINY G 
\ 


sides of the ring. On this foundation small leaves are then worked in l/ N\ fI\ ij 
point de reprise with darker silk; the button-hole stitches on the outer / XP 4 : + ‘ ; 
NV /a\¥/ a ij \} / / \W/, ; ‘A the large bead by running the end of the wire through the middle bead, 
: fe . > i: after which bend it under it, and then lay ‘he bead cord round and round 
V/V 3 
» 


Fig. 3.—Brap TrimMING ror Purse on LAMBREQUIN.—FULL Stze. 
g. VIN 
Fig. 4.—Beap Trmomine ror Purse.—FcLv SIze. 


closely wound with a dark shade of silk, and then worked with light 


edge are also worked over with the darker silk. Fig. 14 is a ring 
and dark silk in the manner shown by the illustration, in which always the middle bead, fasten each round by running the cord at regular dis- 


alternately take up and pass over five threads of the foundation. The V Vij y tances through the double wires and crossing every two of the latter close- 
trimmings, Figs. 2, 3, and 5, serve for lambrequins, in which case the , ly overthe cord. Inthe third round lay another wire between every two of 
scallops and points must of course be repeated. the other wires, so that there are now 8 double wires in the round. The 


cup counts 13 rounds. Lastly, finish the upper edge with a row of large 
cut crystal beads, and fasten the cup 
in the frame by means of the fine sil- 
ver wire. 


Two Corners of Crochet Borders 
for Coverlets, etc. 
Tue border, Fig. 1, is a foundation 













































of cross treble stitch, worked with fine Fig. eo boon me ror Purse or 

enameled cotton in the manner shown 4AMBREQUIN.— FULL SIZE. a ET He o 

by the illustration. On a foundation THE CZAR’S TRUST IN MAN. 
of the requisite length work five rounds of alternating cross treble N one occasion a distinguished foreign embassador congratu- 
crochet. Between the two upper and two under treble crochet lated the Czar on the number of competent statesmen and 
of each cross treble crochet is a space of 2 ch. (chain), such a generals that he possessed. Nicholas heard him to the end in 
space is also left between every two silence, and then, laying his hand on 


cross treble crochet stitches. In 
order to form the corner, work in 
the first round two cross treble cro- 
chet without any space above, work- 
ing off as one stitch the upper part 
of the stitches; the under space be- 
tween these two cross treble crochet 


the shoulder of 'T'sarevitch (now em- 
peror), who stood beside him, and 
who was then reported to be on any 
thing but good terms with his father, 
he said in a tone of intense sadness, 
“* There is only one man in my whole 
empire whom I can trust, and here 
he stands!” 


os 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Borper ror CoverLets, ETC. Crrystat Beap Cop. Fig. 2.—Crocuet Borprr For CoveRLets, ETC. 
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_HARPER'S BAZAR. 











A VERY SINGULAR STORY. 


Y name is Rachel Althea Travers. It seems 
to me that in an account of this sort it is 
better to state that at once, and then it avoids 
all worrying as to who that perpetually reeur- 
ring ‘*I” may be. They are unfortunate ini- 
tials, as you may perhaps observe, and have led 
to my being apostrophized as ‘* Rat” by an im- 
pertinent younger brother, who is, I am thank- 
ful to say, generally at school. We—that is, my 
mother, my two sisters, and myself—live in Bry- 
anston Square. We have no country house, and 
consequently are in town a great part of the year, 
when I, for one, would sooner be any where else ; 
not that that melancholy fact has any thing to do 
with my story, except so far as it accounts for 
our being in London one nasty day in Novem- 
ber, when something happened which was the 
remote cause of my writing this, the cause, in 
fact, of my having this to write. I had a head- 
ache. Now I don't mean to say I wrote this 
story because I had a headache; I think that, 
perhaps, would have been a reason for not 
writing it; but I will explain in a minute what 
my headache had to do with it. It was the 
15th I think, and I was sitting in the drawing- 
room while my sister Agnes had her music les- 
son. I could speak German with tolerable flu- 
ency, having spent the last winter in Vienna 
with some friends, but Agnes hardly understood 
a single word. Herr Blume could, however, 
speak a little English, and they might in reality 
have got on very well had it not been for the 
extreme excitability of the little man’s tempera- 
ment. In the event of a wrong chord his con- 
versation, though fluent, became totally incom- 
prehensible, and of such a striking nature that 
Agnes, who was very nervous, had once gone 
into violent hysterics, occasioned by agonizing 
attempts to suppress her laughter. After that 
my mother declared that I must always remain 
in the room to translate. It was a great bore 
being tied to one spot twice a week at exactly 
the same hour, and I heartily wished Agnes 
would learn German herself. Lessons had been 
talked of, but the idea had been given up. 

** Rachel, dear, I don’t think it’s any use,” my 
mother had said to me; “‘she hasn’t the least 
talent for languages, and though the lessons 
may not be very expensive, yet you know, my 
dear child, all these things make a difference.” 

Poor dear mamma! I made the sacrifice with 
a better grace, knowing as I did how many of 
**all those things” she would gladly have had, 
but denied herself for our sakes. 

And so it came to pass that that 15th of No- 
vember found me at my usual post in a corner 
of the sofa, awaiting the arrival of Herr Blume. 
In he came, as the clock struck eleven, in the 
midst of a frantic rush on poor Agnes’s part 
through an immense pile of music to find her 
piece. I think that put him out, for he stood 
watching her with an unnatural calmness, which 
I felt sure could only be the effect of almost su- 
perhuman efforts of self-control. He was a short, 
hay-colored man, with spectacles, extraordinarily 
round eyes, and an immense quantity of distract- 
ed-looking hair, through which he was constantly 
running his fingers in a manner quite peculiar to 
himself. At last the piece was found, Agnes be- 
gan to play, and I established myself more snugly 
in my corner. Alas! the peace which followed 
was but of short duration. A series of small dis- 
turbances began, the immediate cause of which 
was the piano: now the piano was a hired one, 
and not particularly good. Under a successful 
course of our treatment it had arrived at a bliss- 
ful state of indifference concerning the pedal, 
keeping up a rumble which sounded 
like mild thunder; this little peculiarity appear- 
ed to have a most irritating effect on the unfor- 
tunate music-master, and once or twice he had 
given vent to his feelings by a violent castigation 
of the wretched instrument. This, however, as 
one may imagine, only tended to increase the 
evil, and matters had arrived at a crisis, when 
this morning my mother entered the room as 
he was engaged in inflicting upon us a succes- 
sion of tremendous minor crashes that were truly 
terrible. 

With a bound which would not have disgraced 
Leotard, he leaped from the music stool and stood 
before her. After the usual compliments he asked 
if it might be allowed to him “‘to make to Ma- 
dame one small representation ?” 

This little inquiry was accompanied by a smile 
intended to be insinuating, but which was simply 
sardonic. 

My mother of course assured him that she 
would be most happy to listen to any sugges- 
tion; upon which he declared, running his fin- 
gers through his hair, that, though it inflicted 
upon him much sorrow, he felt it to be his duty 
to instruct her that the pedal was much disor- 
dered, and was very noxious to him. “ For 
myself,” he proceeded, with a grand heroism— 
“for myself I care not a little bit, but for these 
young messes”—here he indicated with a theat- 
rical flourish Agnes and myself—‘‘it is a fatal 
story.” 

“It is only a hired piano, Herr Blume,” said 
my mother, *‘and I think I really must change 
it; I know it is very bad.” 

** Ach!” he said, eagerly, *‘ why does not one 
have her own splendid instrament? Madame 
will perhaps reflect this what I have said.” 

He then suddenly closed his lips, and with a 
pirouette and another bound seated himself 
again, commencing on the spot such an illus- 
tration of that little weakness on the part of the 
pedal of which he had spoken that my poor mo- 
ther fled the room. I remained, sorely against 
my will, but tried to find consolation in a pile of 
cushions. My head ached, I could not read, and 
I sat listlessly turning over a photograph book, 
until I suppose I must have gone off into a doze. 
I was suddenly roused by Herr Blume’s voice, 
raised to a positive shrick: ‘‘ Langsamer !— 





lang-samer, lang-sa-a-mer-r!” I got up, and 
rushed toward the piano; poor Agnes was as 
white as a sheet, and on Herr Blume’s forehead 
stood great drops of perspiration. 

**Slower, Agnes, slower; that is what Herr 
Blume means,” I said. Poor child! she made 
one more effort, but her fingers trembled so that 
she could hardly strike a note, and the next mo- 
ment she burst into tears. 

There was nothing more to be done that morn- 
ing by either of them, I plainly saw; as for him 
he had been in a vile temper from the beginning. 

**T am really very sorry, Herr Blume,” I said, 
as the door closed after her; ‘it was entirely my 
fault for not attending ; you know my sister hard- 
ly understands a word of German.” 

‘*That, my fraulein, I know,” he answered, 
with awful solemnity, ‘‘ and I must, I fear, aban- 
don her, if she can not learn a little.” 

To be abandoned by him he seemed to think 
the most dreadful fate in life. 

** My tempers,” he continued, with excitement, 
** suffers, yes, suffers, through these trials.” 

He never had any to speak of, but I didn’t tell 
him so, thinking he mightn’t perhaps like it. For 
a few minutes we both remained silent, he stand- 
ing in a Napoleonic attitude, with folded arms, 
and knitted brows, glaring in a malignant man- 
ner at a cross in the carpet. I began nervously 
to consider whether it could possibly be that, 
owing to a strong anti-ritualistic feeling, our 
carpet might be displeasing to his eye. My 
apprehensions were, however, relieved when he 
proceeded to unfold his plans. There was, it 
seemed, a German lady of his acquaintance 
lodging in a street close by, who was anxious 
to give lessons; he could recommend her high- 
ly for her ability and accent, he added, and if 
my mother would permit Agnes to have a few 
lessons, he was sure her music would greatly 
benefit. Might he ask the lady to call on Ma- 
dame? he inquired; and so the end of it was, 
that it was arranged for her to come the next 
day at eleven o'clock. 

**Of course you will manage it all, Rachel,” 
my mother said in the evening. ‘‘I dare say she 
can’t speak a word of English.” 

So she came. As I look back at it now, the 
whole thing seems so odd, as if all that followed 
were the consequence of a little headache on my 
part, and a little temper on Herr Blume’s; all 
the merest chance; and yet it can not be; we 
are all working out some vast design, subservi- 
ent to one great master will: generally, upon 
tiniest threads of trifles hang the great joys and 
miseries of life. 

A little after eleven the next morning a card 
was brought up, on which was written “‘ Frau- 
lein Dorn,” and ina minute she was in the room. 
She was not the least like what I had expected. 
Most people form some idea as to any one they 
are going to meet, and I had formed mine; but 
I was entirely wrong: there was not a trace of 
that dowdiness of dress and manner of which I 
had seen so much in the Vaterland, even in the 
classes to which, I knew, by her name, she did 
not belong. On the contrary, every thing about 
her was fresh and graceful, and there was a 
charming ease and grave courtesy in her manner 
which astonished me. Her face, even now that 
I know it under its many changes, is difficult to 
describe. Clear was the only word that came 
into my mind as I looked at her. A sweet oval 
face, clear and pale, with dark hazel eyes, some- 
what round and deep set, looking out fearlessly, 
like shining stars. Her lips were excessively 
pretty, and gave color to a face which would 
perhaps otherwise have been too pale: not that 
dark color verging on purple which Lely has be- 
stowed on some of his beauties, and which gives 
one the painful impression that they have been 
indulging in black currant jam, but a bright 
light red. It was not the first morning that I 
saw all the excellences of her face, but after- 
ward, when I grew to know her better. 

There were two lessons a week, and I used 
generally to join in them; she was very quiet at 
first, but gradually we began to get better friends, 
and she would talk about Germany, or England, 
or on any general subject in the most amusing 
and lively manner; but I could never by any 
means whatever lead her to speak of herself, her 
former life, her reasons for coming to England, 
nor say a word, in fact, that could afford any 
clew to her history. There was a mystery about 
her; of that I felt very sure. Now the unrav- 
eling of mysteries was considered rather my 
forte, so I felt om my honor, as it were, to pene- 
trate it. There had been an eagerness about 
Herr Blume’s manner which had struck me at 
the very outset of the affair, and, strange to say, 
once or twice during the lessons, I had been 
possessed by a strong feeling that I had seen 
her before; yet the face was perfectly strange to 
me. The more I studied it, the more convinced 
I became that I must be laboring under some 
delusion—there was not a feature familiar to 
me. ‘The lessons continued regularly until a 
little time before Christmas, when one morning 
she failed to make her appearance. 

I knew the number of the house, though I had 
never been to her lodging, so before luncheon I 
walked round to see after lier. The door was 
opened to me by an untidy-looking maid, and 
as I advanced into the passage loud, angry tones 
issued from a room om my right. There was 
no help for it but to proceed, and this I was do- 
ing when I was almost knocked down by a fat, 
dirty, angry woman coming hastily out of the 
room, her head turned round, still addressing 
some one within. 

** And sure it’s not my house as ‘Il hould ye, 
with yer fine clothes and yer fine airs, if it’s not 
a civil tongue ye can keep in yer head!” 

She flounced off, and I ventured a peep into 
the room. It was in a state of the utmost con- 
fusion ; clothes were lying in every direction, 
on the tables, on the chairs; and boxes half 
packed stood about the floor. 





On one of these, looking like Scipio amidst 
the ruins of Carthage, sat the friulein. Anoth- 
er woman, black haired and bright eyed, with an 
angry red spot on either cheek, was busily pack- 
ing a box. On seeing me the friulein started 


up. 

**Ach! I am so glad to see you,” she said. 
“*T must explain why I have not come to you. 
This woman, Thérése, has made her angry—fu- 
rious: poor Thérése, she was foolish. e Wo- 
man has said we leave the house, so I go instant- 
ly; but where to, that I know not.” 

This was wretched. [ tried in vain to make 
her tell me what Thérése had said, thinking it 
most probably some misunderstanding which had 
arisen owing+to their not understanding each 
other’s language; but she evaded it, declaring, 
however, that it was impossible for her to re- 
main. 

I made up my mind on the spot, and rushed 
home to ask my mother to invite her to come to 
us until after Christmas. 

“My dear Rachel, I really don’t think I can 
do it; she is quite a stranger, you know nothing, 
or next to nothing, about her. I think you had 
better give it up: no doubt she has friends in 
London.” 

Such were the arguments with which my dear 
mother a’ to dissuade me from my re- 
quest ; but I could not be dissuaded. 

‘* Darling mamsey,” I implored, caressing her, 
‘*just this once; you acknowledge that she is 
very nice; and indeed she has no friends, ex- 
cept Herr Blume and his wife, who live them- 
selves in lodgings. You mustn’t shut up your 
heart at Christmas time: just for a day or two,” 
I entreated, giving her a hug, “‘ until she can 
find a pluce to go to.” 

I knew she would not be able to hold out 


ong. 

** Well, Rachel,” she said, “‘it’s all upon your 
shoulders. You're a naughty self-willed girl,” 
she added, smiling, and pe Fa her head de- 
precatingly, as I dashed off to bring back my 
beauty to Bryanston Square, 

It was just as I expected, they all fell in love 
with her; her sweet face, her high-bred, gentle 
manners, her charming grace; but most of all, 
she fascinated Bertie, that unpolished school-boy 
whom we owned for a brother, and in so doing 
caused the benedictions of his sisters to rain 
down upon her head. 

Never were there such peaceful Christmas hol- 
idays within the recollection of the ‘‘ oldest in- 
habitant,” and we trembled at the idea of losing 
our presiding genius. My mother, also, joined 
heartily in our entreaties for her to stay, for be- 
sides really liking her, it was impossible to over- 
look the immense advantages which accrued to 
us from her society. She could scarcely speak 
a word of English, but German, French, and 
Italian she seemed to be equally fluent in; and, 
wonder ef wonders, Bertie, by New-Year’s Day, 
was positively beginning to talk French with, I 
won't say a good, but certainly a less extraordi- 
nary accent than when he came home. 

So we went on very smoothly until New-Year’s 
Day, when she began to declare she must leave 
us. I promised to help her to find lodgings if 
she would wait for a day or two longer. 

The time of her visit had not been altogether 
unfruitful in affording me some insight into her 
history —an insight obtained, however, more 
through my own observation than from any in- 
formation vouchsafed by her. 

It was one day in Christmas week, I think, 
she was going to the pantomime, or something 
of the sort, with mamma, Agnes, and Bertie. 
She was sitting with her opera-cloak on, talking 
to Bertie, before they went, when I came into 
the room; her back was turned to the door. 
As I looked at her, suddenly, like a flash of light, 
a host of recollections forced themselves into my 
mind. I was no longer in our own drawing- 
room, but in a well-known salon in Vienna, blaz- 
ing with light, listening to Mademoiselle de Mur- 
ska. ‘The figure which was before me now was 
before me then, a few rows in front of us. The 
cloak itself was peculiar—white, with a very beau- 
tiful border of blue and silver—that perhaps help- 
ed my memory; but as the light shone on the 
crisp, golden hair, I wondered at my own stupid- 
ity; yes, there could hardly be any mistake, I 
thought, as I remembered a letter which I had 
received some time before from my friend in Vi- 
enna. 

** Look, Rachel, look!’ she had whispered to 
me that night; ‘‘there is the great beauty, 
Countess Arnheim.” 

** Where?” I asked, trying to look in every 
direction at once; for I had heard a great deal 
about her, but had not seen her. 

**There, to the left; don’t you see? Ah! 
what a pity! she has turned her head.” 

I could not help laughing at her disappointed 
tone; she was always so eager that I should see 
all I wished. 

**Never mind,” I said; ‘she will be sure to 
turn it back again ;” but she didn’t; never dur- 
ing the whole time that we both sat there, though 
we were not more than two yards from the place 
she sat, did she turn once, so that I could even 
see her profile; just the pretty outline of her 
cheek, and the mass of crisp, rippling, golden 
hair was vouchsafed to us. Of her companions 
we saw quite enough—a dark, handsome woman 
and a middle-aged, keen-eyed officer, who sat on 
either side of her. After the concert was over, 
in the little excitement of securing a drosky I 
thought no more of her. This evening, however, 
she was brought forcibly to my mind as I entered 
the drawing-room by the outline of Fraulein 
Dorn’s face, and the white and blue cloak. 

Not till after they were gone did I produce my 
writing-case, and, settling myself in a comforta- 
ble arm-chair before the fire, proceed to dive into 
its recesses after my Vienna legters. 

I fished out four or five from its capacious 
pockets, but the right one did not make its ap- 
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pearance, and I was just beginning to echo my 
poor mother's wish that I were more tidy and 
methodical, when I made a good haul, and 
brought up the letter I was in search of: it be- 
gan: 


“Kornener Strasse 10, Wren-May. 

**DearEst RacuEeLt,—My letter, you see, is 
dated from our old quarters. We have taken 
these rooms again, for, though not so large as the 
others, they are much cleaner, and I think more 
comfortable. It makes me quite melancholy to 
go into your room. Char has it now. We all 
miss you dreadfully; it takes away half the 
pleasure of things having no one to talk them 
over with, though really in these days of excite- 
ment there is no time for reflection; one simply 
has to keep one’s mouth open to swallow the 
next new thing. There seems not to be the 
slightest doubt now about the war. I believe 
Count Bismarck has intended there should be 
war from the first. Talking about offering them 
an indemnity for Holstein! offering a fiddle- 
stick! It’s a very bad business altogether, it 
seems to me, and it serves them right, of course, 
the home people will say, for having joined in it, 
but why Prussia should come off so much the 
best I can’t see. General Lobetska came in this 
morning, and he thinks he will have to go the 
day after to-morrow. But I mustn’t write any 
more of this sort of stuff, or I shall make you 
dismal. I dare say you don’t feel particularly 
lively now, but you shall have any news that we 
hear, especially of that regiment to whose uni- 
form you used to be rather partial. There, how 
horridly I have made you blush, only as there's 
nobody but me in the room it doesn’t matter. 
On! there is one piece of scandal for you, which 
has, however, made less noise than if it had hap- 
pened at any other time, for which I suspect the 
parties concerned are very thankful. Do you 
remember your seeing, or rather not seeing, the 
young Countess Arnheim at a concert? Well, 
she has actually gone off, and no one knows 
where to; but to begin at the right end of the 
story—for, as I happened to be an eye-witness, 
I can vouch for my version being the correct one. 
We were at a ball at the Nesselroders, and she 
was there; she was looking most exquisite, I 
thought, though some people in the room said 
she looked not what she had been. Her husband 
was there, too, of course, but I didn’t see him go 
to her once the whole evening, though she was 
surrounded by a good many gentlemen; there 
was one man, a Frenchman in the Austrian serv- 
ice, who never left her. .His attentions I certain- 
ly thought were rather marked, but I didn’t see 
any return on her side. You know that room 
off the hall at the Nesselroders, where one takes 
off one’s things. Well, we happened to be there 
putting on our cloaks; I was ready to go, and 
was standing at the door talking to Herr von 
Langen. The countess was standing in the hall, 
waiting for her husband, I think, laughing and 
talking with a few gentlemen. All at once the 
count strode out of one of the dancing-rooms, 
and up to her. She was so placed under the 
lamps that I could see her face perfectly, and 
part of his; she glanced up in his face with a 
smiling look of inquiry in her beautiful eyes, 
which was answered by a fierce scowl and a mut- 
tered oath. Of course there was a breathless 
silence; no one knew what to say; no one ever 
does on such occasions. 

***Teopold,’ she half whispered, ‘has any 
thing happened?’ She had sprung forward 
eagerly, and laid her hand upon his arm. His 
face worked frightfully as she gazed up into it 
with beseeching eyes, but he turned it from her. 
‘Happened!’ he said, in a loud, harsh voice, 
shaking her off roughly; ‘no, nothing particu- 
lar. By Heaven, no! nothing to you; I, fool 
that I have been, have found it more.’ 

** * For God’s sake, Leopold, come away!’ she 
whispered, in an agony. She thought him mad 
or drunk, I believe. He did not shake her off 
this time, but taking both her slender white 
wrists in his iron grasp, he held her at half arm’s- 
length; and then, before those men, looking 
straight into her face, he said most cruel things 
to her. I don’t know how she bore it—it was 
cruel, horrible ; if I had been one of those men, 
I think, whether it were right or wrong, I must 
have struck him down. It took less time, far 
less, than it has taken me to write it. I could 
not tear myself away from watching them; but 
I sincerely trust it may never be my lot to wit- 
ness such a scene again. Poor thing! her eye- 
lids never drooped: she looked into his dark, 
angry eyes with a half amazed, half imploring 
look. I think she had a dim sense of how very 
awful it was before these people; but that was 
all swallowed up in the agony and astonishment 
his words caused. When he had finished speak- 
ing he dashed her hands away and strode off, 
leaving her standing there, a broken lily, but 
turned again after he had gone two steps. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,’ he said, looking at the Frenth officer, ‘I 
recommend this lady to your protection.’ His 
whole countenance was convulsed with passion, 
and deadly pale. That woke her up: her face 
quivered as with a sudden flash of anguish, and 
she turned to a young beardlesg officer, who had 
been standing good-naturedly trying to shield her 
from the many pitiless prying eyes: ‘ Will you 
be kind enough to take me to my carriage?’ He 
could not look at her, but gave her his arm, and 
took her away almost tenderly. He was a mer- 
ry, rough boy, and I dare say they had had many 
a laugh together; but I don’t think either of 
them laughed then. She would have walked 
straight out into the cold, bitter night in her ball- 
dress, had he not stopped her and helped her 
servant to wrap her up in her furs, That was 
all I saw of it, and it was indeed quite enough. 
The next day we heard she had gone, as I quite 
expected. I most certainly would have gone too 
in her place, and I am sure you would; but I 
am writing you the most unconscionable letter : 

hat is the way when I sit down to write to you: 
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I intend just to write one sheet, and I scribble 
on and on till two o'clock sometimes. I am 
glad Aunt Margaret doesn’t examine the candles! 
If she ever should, I will tell her that I find Vi- 
enna candles delicious eating, and I can’t resist 
the temptation. Best love to your mamma and 
the girls from all of us: they're all fast asleep, 
but of course they would send it if they were in 
possession of their faculties. Good-night, dear- 
est. I must go to by-by. 
“* Ever your STEPHANIE.” 

Tt was a long letter, but I read it all through, 
and, when it was finished, laid it in my lap and 
sat gazing into the fire, and musing over those 
eventful days in which she wrote. I sat over 
the fire and tried to imagine it all, and re-read 
more recent letters, in none of which, however, 
was the Countess Arnheim’s name mentioned. 
I began to doubt the truth of my own surmises : 
it seemed almost impossible that she should have 
come to England in that manner, and remained 
quietly for such a length of time: she, the petted 
Vienna beauty, giving lessons in England and 
living in London lodgings! No, it was hardly 
credible; but there was one simple test which 
occurred to me; by copying out a small portion 
of that letter, and putting it in some place where 
it would fall into her hands, at a time when I 
should have an opportunity of watching her, I 
did not doubt but that I might read in her face 
the truth. s 

And I did copy it, translating it into French. 
I chose that part in which her name was men- 
tioned; but .when it was done I put it by, and 
delayed to use it. 

One day we were talking of Christian names, 
and she then told me, for the first time, that hers 
was Valerie, and asked me to call her by it. 
Another time she showed me a little book, with 
** Valerie” printed in it, and something over the 
name scratched out, which I felt sure must have 
been a coronet. I longed to know; and yet 
though I often thought of putting her to the test 
which I had devised, my heart failed me. Why 
should I seek to penetrate her mystery, and lay 
bare the bitter secrets of her heart? So I for- 
bore and waited. However, it was not destined 
that she should go from us as she had come. 
On the 3d of January my mother came down to 
breakfast with rather a troubled face, and after 
I had read my own letters, she passed one for 
me to read, without a word. It was from my 
Aunt Honora, a sister of my mother’s, whose 
husband had a house fm one of the hunting coun- 
ties: 


“Dear Marcaret’—it began—‘‘I am in 
great distress, The house is full of men, and 
only one lady besides myself— young Mrs. Char- 
teris. Do, I beseech you, come to me the first 
day you can. ‘They are frozen up, and there is 
no hunting, and some of them don’t even play 
billiards. Francis says I ought to do something 
to amuse them, but what can I do? It is so 
miserable. Bring all the girls, and your Ger- 
man friend and Bertie. I entreat you not to re- 
fuse. Francis wishes it also so much. Write 
at once and let me know when I am to send to 
meet you. Your affectionate sister, 

** Honora C, Herries.” 


This was the letter, written in a scrambling, 
uncertain sort of hand, which my mother gave 
me. I had scarcely finished it when Bertie 
said, from the other side of the table, ‘*‘ What's 
the row, Rat? shy it across ;” so I shied it across, 
as he called it, and the young gentleman was 
pleased to express his highest approval of the 

lan. 
~~ Be alive, now, girls, and pack up; the 
weather’ll break, you'll see, and then I shall get 
some hunting out of the old rascal.” 

He settled on the spot, I believe, the horse he 
intended to ride. Alas! for human proposals. 
All the world knows that there was no hunting 
for those first weeks of January. But it wasn’t 
for his amusement that my mother determined 
to go. With tears in her eyes she re-read the 
letter when we were alone in her room, whither 
she had called me after breakfast to consult about 


“* Poor Honora! poor Honora!” she murmured. 
** Yes, my dear, I think we must go; there will 
probably be but little pleasure to any of us, but I 
think it is right. I can leave Agnes in Eaton 
Square with your uncle.” 

As I looked at the feeble, shaky writing, I too 
ejaculated from my heart, ‘*‘ Poor Honora!” She 
had married a man who had discovered her weak- 
ness, and had been a very tyrant to her. It 
seemed as if he had all but stamped out her iden- 
tity. It was not from age that her letters were 
ill-formed and trembling; I hardly think she 
had any handwriting in particular. So a note 
was dispatched to say we would come on the 
Monday. We might have managed to go before, 
but after some consultation it was fixed for that 


y. 

‘Impossible! I can not spend Sunday there,” 
my mother had said, decidedly; and even Ber- 
tie, I think, was glad when it was settled that we 
should spend that quietly at home. 

For myself, I did not much care whether we 
staid or went. I had not much hopes of the 
party likely to be assembled at Cheddington. 
The only two people I was sure of meeting were 
men whom I particularly disliked; but then it 
was also possible that some of the others might 
be very pleasant; as for Sir Francis Herries him- 
self, he could be as agreeable or as disagreeable 
as he liked—under the present circumstances it 
was not unreasonable to hope that he would be 
at least civil. From him, that was sufficient. 
After a great deal of persuasion, we succeeded in 
making Fraulein Dorn promise to accompany us ; 
and Monday afternoon saw us all at the station, 
where the carriage from Cheddington was to 
meet us. 





Long before we got to the end of our drive the 
windows were so frozen that we could see no- 
thing of the park or house; and we were all 
heartily glad to find ourselves in the wide, old- 
fashioned hall, where the fine oak carving, seen 
by the light of the blazing fire—for the winter 
twilight had set in—called forth Valerie’s warm 
admiration. 

‘There were a great many hats about, and as 
we followed the servant up the stairs I could 
hear the sharp crack of the billiard-balls. It 
was quite a procession, and in spite of her earn- 
est invitation, I think we rather -overwhelmed 
my aunt when we invaded her sitting-room. 

She was looking the same as she had always 
looked to me—a faded, worn-out picture, fragile 
and helpless, with traces of a beauty not dimmed 
by age, but by unhappiness. She stretched out 
her hands kindly to us all, however, kissing us, 
and welcoming Fraulein Dorn. 

** Margaret,” she said to my mother, sitting 
down immediately again in her low chair by the 
fire, ‘‘ you must take it quite into your hands, 
the entertainment of the young people,” and she 
tried to smile, a weary, withered smile. 

“TI give you free leave to do exactly as you 
like. ‘There are the Hobarts; I thought of ask- 
ing them before, but I was afraid their mother 
would object to their coming.” 

Mr. Hobart was the rector, and had a very 
nice wife and two pretty daughters. 

**T don’t think they mind short notices,” said 
my aunt, passing her thin, white hand wearily 
across her forehead ; ‘‘ you can ask them to din- 
ner to-morrow night if you like.” And in this 
way was the power passed over to my mother, 
but in truth, in my aunt’s hands it was only nom- 
inal. For years she had been the mistress of her 
own house but in name, letting her authority slip 
away from her through sheer weariness and want 
of energy. She had married, fifteen years be- 
fore, a man for whom she was in every way un- 
fitted—a man whom she neither loved nor re- 
spected. For weeks he would leave her, going 
to Paris with a friend, a Mr. Sartoris, the owner 
of a large estate in Devonshire, but who spent 
his time mostly abroad, except during the hunt- 
ing season, when he was generally at Chedding- 
ton; a man who had not set foot on his own 
land for years. 

As I had expected, he was civil enough to us 
all during this visit, and when the skating be- 
gan was very anxious about the ponds, that 
they should be well flooded at night, and that 
every thing should be arranged exactly as we 
liked. We had on the whole a delightful week. 
There were some very pleasant men besides my 
two horrors, Mr. Sartoris and Lord Cosmo Fox, 
who, strange to say, though they didn’t general- 
ly agree about things, both seemed very much 
smitten with Valerie. After all, however, it was 
not strange that she and Mr. Sartoris should 
be a good deal together ; for, with the exception 
of Sir Francis, he was the only man in the house, 
I think, who spoke any foreign language with 
sufficient fluency to be able to talk to her. As 
for Lord Cosmo, it was droll enough: not a 
word of any other but his mother tongue could 
that great scion of nobility utter; it was mute 
admiration on his part, confined to paying her 
clumsy attentions. I did hear him one day talk- 
ing broken English to her, thinking, I suppose, 
that style better suited to her infantine capacity. 

But in spite of Lord Cosmo and Mr. Sartoris, 
and other little annoyances inseparable from Ched- 
dington, # was a very pleasant visit, and we all 
enjoyed it the more from having expected some- 
thing so different. ‘The first day or two that the 
ice was really good, the female portion of the 
community assembled at the edge of the ponds 
and watched the skaters, but no one ventured on 
the ice except in chairs; but the third day Mr. 
Sartoris came up to Valerie after we had been 
there a few minutes. 

“Won't you venture to try the skates on?” 
he asked. ‘‘I would promise to take good care 
of you.” 

**T don’t think there would be a pair to fit 
me,” was her answer, given rather indifferently, 
as I thought, as she put out her foot. 

Her indifference, however, did not seem to 
have the effect of damping his eagerness, for the 
next thing he said was : 

‘If I find a pair will you come ?” 

**Yes, I should like it very much,” she an- 
swered. 

He instantly sat down and took off his skates 
without another word, and went off himself to 
the house. I was amazed: I had never seen the 
man put himself out of the way so much for any 
one before, but Valerie seemed to take it all as 
a matter of course. She had never known him 
before, and could not tell how different it was 
to his usual habits. Presently he returned tri- 
umphant, holding up a small pair of skates. 

** Whose are they?” Valerie asked, as she sat 
down and gave him one of her feet. 

**T got them at the rectory,” was the answer ; 
‘there were not any ladies’ skates up at the 
house, so, as the rectory people said they were 
not coming down to-day, I went on there and 
asked them to lend me a pair.” 

«Tt was very kind of you to take all that trou- 
ble,” Valerie said. 

‘* Tt was for my own gratification, I am afraid.” 

He was bending over her foot, but he looked 
into her face as he said the words in French, and 
in such a low, rapid voice that I only just caught 
them. 

It was not the words, but the tone and look that 
made me watch eagerly the effect on her. Not 
a shadow of a blush rose into her clear face: she 
looked over his head with sad, vacant eyes, bent 
evidently on another scene than that before her. 
What was there in his words to bring such a sad, 
hopeless look into the beautiful face? Something 
seemed suddenly to have stirred within her a 
crowd of sorrowful remembrances. In a mo- 
ment it passed, and there was nothing different 











about her voice and manner when next she spoke. 
When the skates were on, before she could rise, 
Mr. Sartoris put out his hands, saying, nervously : 

‘** Now, please take care; you have no idea 
how difficult it is even to stand firmly just at 
first.” 

But she drew back, and with a smile, half 
arch, half sad, rose lightly on her feet. Then 
she put her hands into her muff, and glided away 
with long, slow sweeps. Her cavalier stood still, 
watching her without a word. I don’t think he 
liked it; it was as if he had been rather taken 
in and made to look foolish, and that, in the 
verimost trifle, was to him gall and wormwood. 
When she’came back to us there was more of 
his usual cool sarcasm in his voice than I had 
ever heard in speaking to her. 

‘**T bow to your superior skill,” he said, in a 
half-mocking tone; ‘‘ forgive my mistake, and 
accept my humble apologies.” 

Though he smiled, she was very quick to mark 
the change in his manner, and instantly set her- 
self to work to soothe him; not that I think she 
cared for him, but she had an innate horror of 
being disagreeable to any body, and a delicate 
sensitiveness with regard to other people’s feel- 
ings. 

His feathers were certainly effectually smoothed, 
and, in fact, as I watched them, I began to won- 
der whether he was trying to play with her, or 
whether he really liked her. The idea of Mr. 
Sartoris being attentive to any body, except in 
his own cool, insulting, detestable way, was an 
idea so new as to be startling. She was here 
under my mother’s protection as much as we 
were, and I determined to tell what I had seen. 
One thing, however, I now resolved to do. I 
would give Valerie the letter; before speaking to 
my mother it was better to be sure that there was 
any cause to interfere. We generally sat togeth- 
er and read or talked in her room the hour be- 
fore dinner. She had got hold of a French book 
in which she was interested ; I knew if I brought 
a book she would read that; so I slipped the 
piece of letter, as it appeared, between the pages 
of her novel a little way after her mark, and left 
it on her table. About an hour before dinner, 
as I had hoped, she went to her room, and I soon 
followed ; but it seemed as though she would 
never settle to her book. I sat where I could 
see her face without her seeing me, and tried to 
answer her remarks, feeling horribly guilty. For 
some time she kept up a desultory sort of conver- 
sation, keeping me in a fever of expectation by 
playing with the leaves of the book. 

** How well your uncle speaks French, Rachel,” 
she said. 

** Yes, very well; he goes very often to Paris,” 
I answered, rather shortly. 

** Mr. Sartoris talks better, though.” 

“Does he?” I said. 

** Why, of course he does; you must hear.” 

‘*Yes; I suppose so.” 

**But I wish I could talk to your big Mr. 
Mountjoy,” she said, reflectively. 

** Why?” 

** Ach!” she smiled; ‘‘why one does wish 
those sort of things I know not: he looks so 
honest and upright.” 

** And Mr. Sartoris doesn’t, you think ?” 

She raised her eyebrows comically. 

‘Neither of our Frenchmen are of an open 
character,” she said, with a wise shake of her 
head. 

This was unendurable, and I was preparing to 
go, when she said: 

‘* There’s a man in this book that reminds me 
of Mr. Sartoris: listen.” She then read a de- 
scription of some one, and after that went on to 
herself. In a few minutes she turned the page 
where the little piece of paper lay. I saw her 
sudden start, and then her face grow deadly pale. 
She looked round the room with wild, hunted 
eyes, like a stag brought to bay, seeking some 
outlet for escape. There could be nodoubt. In 
the first inoment of certainty I felt heartily sorry 
for what seemed then my cruelty, and would 
gladly have undone it had such undoing been 
possible. Full of remorse and shame, I sat 
staring at my book. At last the bell rung, and 
I left the room. As I went out I saw that she 
was seated in exactly the same position, with the 
novel lying open before her. 

When I was safe in my own room I sat down 
and drew a long breath. 

**So it is true,” I said to myself, ‘‘and what 
then? I can not tell her that I know about 
her.” One thing, however, was not now neces- 
sary: there was no speaking to my mother con- 
cerning Mr. Sartoris needful. [had often thought 
that, though always gracious, she received their 
attentions with a wonderful indifference. What 
would the end of it be? 

I sat and speculated before my fire until I had 
scarcely time to dress for dinner. That evening, 
for the first time, she was not composed, very 
brilliant, but excitable and nervous, and I fan- 
cied she avoided me. ‘They were very busy ar- 
ranging some tableaux vivants for the evening 
but one after this, and it appeared to me that 
Mr. Sartoris had contrived that Valerie should 
have all the principal parts assigned to her. 
There was little doubt as to her fitness; as I 
watched her face to-night it looked more lovely 
than ever before, though there was in it an un- 
rest hitherto unknown. As we were going up 
stairs she managed to get by me, and said in a 
low voice: 

**T have something to say to you to-night; 
come into my room when you have had your 
hair brushed.” 

I nodded consent, and we separated. As soon 
as I thought she would be ready I went to her. 
She was sitting before the table, wrapped in a 
white dressing-gown. ‘Thérése, her maid, was 
brushing her hair, which fell about her like a 
golden veil. I could not help thinking of Savon- 
arola. No need of ‘‘capelli morti” here. Had 
all possessed such hair as this there had been a 





smaller fire in the Piazza than we read of. Im- 
agine, my dear readers, a bonfire of chignons in 
Waterloo Place, presided over by the Bishop of 
Oxford! ‘* Make haste, Thérése,” she said, im- 
patiently, as she caught sight of me in the glass, 
and her maid turned it all back and braided it 
into one great braid at the back, 

She waited till the woman had left the room 
before she spoke. As the door closed she stood 
up and drew me gently toward a sofa by the fire. 
We both sat down. Then, without a word of 
preparation, taking both my hands in hers, she 
looked into my face and said : 

**So, Rachel, you have found out my secret.” 

It was not the way I had expected her to 
speak, and there was no answer ready on my 
lips. ] 

** You mustn’t mind,” she said, gently, seeing, 
I suppose, my troubled look; ‘‘I think I atu 
glad. There will be no more reserve between us 
now, and we can be true friends.” 

Of course I kissed her, and of course I told 
her I would be her friend through all. 

** And now,” she said, ‘‘I am going to tell 
you how I come to be here.” 

She then got up and walked once or twice up 
and down the room, after which she reseated 
herself in a low chair by the fire. 

** But first,” she said, ‘*‘ may I see that letter 
from Vienna?” I grew crimson: she looked 
surprised, then bent her head. ‘Yes, ves, I 
see; perhaps I had better not; it was not fair to 
ask it.” 

Her tone cut me to the heart. 

**Valerie! dear Valerie!” I cried, kneeling 
beside her, ‘‘ forgive me! It is not that; I have 
deceived you; it is written in English, and I 
copied that bit into French for you to read.” 
Then, miserable and ashamed, I hid my face in 
her lap. 

**Don’t, Rachel, don’t!” she implored, in her 
sweet, clear voice; ‘‘it is no harm; it is far 
better as it is; better that you should know all 
the truth since you have guessed so much.” 

** But can you ever love me again ?” 

** Love you!” she answered, with a smile more 
piteous than tears; ‘‘ nay, as you ask me that, 
dearest, you can hardly know how desolate I am! 
[ have no one else to love.” 

But I could not be at rest until I had toljt her 
all my conjectures, from the time of first seeing 
her, and after that I read her the letter. [ 
could not see her face, which was shaded by her 
hand, but once or twice there was a convulsive 
movement of her shoulders which almost fright- 
ened me. When it was done she said, simply— 
**Thank you.” 

Her story, as she told it me that mght, was 
too long to write here. I believed her then, as 
I know her now, to have been free from the 
faintest suspicion of guile, though from her own 
account she must have been imprudent, It was 
with a sort of horror I learned that she actually 
had not been able to ascertain whether her hus- 
band were alive or dead. The night of the ball 
she had packed up all her clothes, and jewels 
which had come to her from her mother, and 
had set off for England. Herr Blume had been 
her music-master in happier days, and to him she 
applied. 

During the whole recital she maintained a piti- 
ful complacency, which had in it, however, for 
me a pathos beyond all description. It was not 
like a person relating a story in which they feel 
any interest—more like a dead man recalling the 
life to which he can never more return. She de- 
scribed her husband, declaring him to have been 
noble, generous, brave, but fiery and passionate. 
Then, speaking of Monsieur de St. Juste, with 
whom I had seen her, she said, ‘‘ I think he was 
a very bad man, as bad almost as a man can be, 
without committing murder and that sort of 
thing.” 

I could not suppress an ejaculation of astonish- 
ment. 

She looked at me with a sort of smiling de- 
spair in her sweet shining eyes. 

** Ah! you wonder at me,” she said, ‘‘ but you 
can never wonder at me as I wonder at myself.” 

Then she ceased staring into the fire and laid 
her head back upon the chair in a weary way, 
like a tired child. I almost thought she had 
gone to sleep, she was so quiet, though when I 
watched her attentively I could see that her face 
had grown paler, and every now and then the 
lips, which were pressed firmly together, were 
convulsed by a sharp twitching. I had turned 
away, and was looking absently into the fire, 
thinking over all I had heard, when, with a sort 
of low wail, she sprang up from her chair and 
began pacing the room. ; 

**Oh God!” she moaned, ‘‘ why have I done 
this? why have I told you about it? I who have 
so tried to forget! It is waking up,” she cried, 
pressing her hands upon her bosom, ‘“‘and I 
thought it was dead! But it will never die!” 
she added, wildly throwing up her arms. 

I knew not what to do, and sat helplessly 
watching her walking rapidly to and fro: her eyes 
were wide and wild, but still shining and tear- 
less. This paroxysm, though dreadful, seemed 
to me, however, more natural than the calmness 
with which she had told me her history. Sud- 
denly she stopped and turned upon me. 

**You give me no comfort!” she cried, half 
fiercely, half imploring; but without giving me 
time to answer, she turned again and continued, 
saying, in a voice of anguish, ‘*Comfort! com- 
fort! there is none—why do I ask for it? Oh 
God! grant me forgetfulness; it is all I ask.” 

Ah me! comfort indeed there was none to 
give, but my tears I did give her freely, weeping 
for this woman who could not weep for herself. 

I thought at one time that she was becoming 
delirious in her grief, for as she paced swiftly 
through the room she muttered sometimes Ital 
ian, sometimes French. 


**Toute seule! toute 


seule!” she moaned, 


wringing her hands, “il m’a laissé! il est mort! 
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je n'ai personne dans le monde! seulement le 
remords! le remords pour toujours !” 

At last she threw herself down upon a sofa 
and seemed to fall into a sort of stupor: she 
must have been thoroughly éxhausted. For 
some time I remained sitting quietly by the fire, 
almost afraid to breathe for fear of rousing her 
again. The silence was only broken at inter- 
vals by a coal falling out of the fire, or the clock 
at the stables striking the quarters. Half past 
two, a quarter to three, and still she never moved : 
at last three struck. It was impossible for me 
to remain there any longer. We had all agreed 
to breakfast earlier than usual for the skating ; 
and I knew that she, for one, had promised to 
skate, though I hardly believed it possible that 
she could be up after this, much less equal to 
any exertion. However, I should have no ex- 
cuse to offer for non-appearance, so I determined 
to goto bed at once. At first I thought of steal- 
ing quietly out of the room; then the thought 
of her lying there until the morning, perhaps, in 
the bitter cold, for the fire would soon be out, 
stopped me, and I resolved to rouse her and try 
and persuade her to go to bed. As I moved 
across the room she started up. . 

I said, as gently as possible, ‘‘ You have been 
asleep, Valerie, I think.” 

She pushed back her hair and stared at me for 
an instant. 

**Ah! Rachel,” she said then, in a confused 
sort of way, ‘‘I had forgotten you: it must be 
late; you are going to bed, mein Herzchen ?” 

** Yes,” I answered, ‘‘and you, you will go, 
too ?” 


$$. 
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** Yes, oh yes,” she said, but from her manner | 


I doubted her doing it. 


‘*You promise to go now, immediately?” I | 


urged. 

She looked at me, inquiringly; and I think 
the remembrance of what had passed only then 
fully flashed upon her. 

** Rachel !” she said, eagerly, seizing my hands 


and bending toward me, ‘‘I have told you a | 


great deal to-night, more than to any other per- 


” I answered, solemnly. 

‘** There, there, I know you wilk.not,” she said, 
her eager manner suddenly vanishing. ‘‘ Good- 
nig, dearest, good-night,” and she kissed me 
on both cheeks, and then almost pushed me from 
her. 

I don’t know how she slept that night, or rath- 
er that morning, but I lay tossing on my bed till 
six o'clock, in vain trying to get to sleep. At 


last I fell into an uneasy dreaming doze, haunt- | 


ed by a vision of something that looked like Lord 


Cosmo in petticoats, and who kept incessantly | 


repeating, to the tune of ‘Il Bacio,” the two 
words, **Toute seule, toute seule,” while I ex- 
hausted myself in frui endeavors to make the 
words and music suit each other. ——;f 

In spite of our promises the night it was 
half past ten before I got down. Lotd Césmo, 
Mr. Sartoris, and another man, were eating their 
breakfast in moody silence. It was my private 
opinion that the two former were waiting for 
Valerie. Aunt Honora was not down, and the 
others had already gone to the ponds. 

**Good- mornin’, Miss Travers,” said Lord 
Cosmo, with a charming indistinctness, owing 
probably to his mouth being quite full of cold 
pie, which he continued munching while he made 
his inquiries after my health and outgoing in- 
tentions, 
lurching about the table, collecting before me 
every thing within reach. 

‘* They've all been taking your name in vain, 
Miss Travers,” said Mr. Sartoris, who was op- 
posite me; ‘Fox and I only just came down in 
time to stop them. ‘They've been abusing you 
and Fraulein Dorn frightfully, for being the only 
ones who had broken their getting-up vows. 
There were some very hard words, I can assure 
you; weren't there, Fox ?” 

***Pon honor,” said Fox, ‘‘I think it was you 
bein’ hauled over the coals when I came in; and 
after that they were chaffin’ at me: Miss Travers 
and her friend they were discussin’ afterward.” 

He always called her my ‘‘friend.” I think 
he had some vague, uncomfortable misgivings 
(if he ever had a misgiving) that ‘‘ Frowlin” was 
not precisely the proper way of pronouncing that 
word, 

** Tt don’t sound quite right; but I'll be d—d 
if I do know how to pronounce it now, Miss 
Travers,” he said to me later in the day, with an 
I-know-you-won’'t-believe-it sort of air that was 
truly edifying. 

I didn’t express myself as skeptical on that 
point, as he seemed teexpect ; and directly after- 
ward he relieved me of his society, careening 
away to another part of the ponds, like a Dutch 
fishing-boat in a heayy.sea. How I detested the 
man! He was a born snob—I think his grand 
name only made it ayGrse, 

All that morning weiwere on theice. Valerie 
was, as usual, the centre of attraction: her skat- 
img was certainly the perfection of grace. ‘To 
me there was a change in her from that night. 
It seemed that in telling me her true name she 
felt it no longer incumbent on her to feign any 
simplicity that was not natural to her. 


wear the diamond rings that made her pretty 
hands look whiter that morning. There was 
certainly a change in her dress, which to this 
time had been ¢xtremely simple. That day she 
wore a tight-fitting velvet dress and petticoat, 
looped up for skating, aud trimmed with narrow 
but beautiful sable round the throat and sleeves. 
It suited her admirably; and it was impossible 
to mistake the undisguised looks of admiration 
of my companions as she entered the breakfast- 
room, laughing and talking with Bertie, who 
had come up from the ponds to look after her. 
I was amazed at her fresh looks, and, had it not 
been for my dwn weariness, should have been in- 


One at | 
least in the room would recognize her right to | 





He then kindly employed himself in | 
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clined to think I had been laboring under some 
delusion. 

Altogether, that was not a pleasant day: the 
afternoon was spent in arranging the tableaux 
for the next evening. ‘They were to be in the 
dining-room, as Mr. Sartoris, who had the man- 
agement of the whole affair, pronounced that to 
be the best room for them. I only saw one re- 
hearsed ; and certainly it did credit to the man- 
ager and the performers. He had chosen the 
scene where Elaine is sent off in the barge. The 
two brothers were represented by Mr. Sartoris 
and Mr. Mountjoy, who made an admirable Sir 
As for Valerie, no part, in poetry or 
in prose, could have been chosen for which she 
was better adapted. ‘Truly it was a picture to 
make one hold one’s breath: the pale, pure, pas- 
sionless face, in its perfect repose; the long, 
golden, rippling hair spread round her; and 
the two men standing over her, mournfully 
taking a last farewell. I could not help won- 
dering what the thoughts of at least one of them 
had been while he stood there, It lasted but a 
moment; for, before we had looked half enough, 
she opened her eyes and laughed, breaking the 
spell completely. 

‘*That's quite enongh, I’m sure,” she said, 


getting up, and laughing merrily at the appear- 
ance she presented as she passed a mirror. ‘They 
had darkened the room and had lights; and the 
noise, even of her voice, seemed strangely dis- 
cordant with the scene. 

The next day all was bustle; there were a 
good many people coming to dinner, and more 
in the evening to see the tableaux, which were 
evidently expected to be a success. Part of the 
afternoon I helped in the dining-room, where all 
was confusion, the curtains being put up, while 
some of the party were altering and arranging 
dresses and rehearsing scenes. At last I grew 
quite tired with the noise and bustle, and, won- 
dering how order was ever to grow out of such 
chaos, I went away to my own room and sat at 
my window looking out over the park. I felt 
miserable; not from any real cause, but the 
nameless feeling that the setting sun gives one, 
shining through purple trees on a winter after- 
noon: it almost seems as if hope were leaving 
the world in that blaze of crimson and orange 
and purple. It was almost dark when, to my 
surprise, I heard the crunch of wheels, and the 


| next minute saw the Cheddington carriage going 


toward the stables. No one had been out that 
afternoon, of that I was certain. Some one must 
have come from the station, but I knew ofno one 
coming. I went down to the dining-room, hop- 
ing to see the new arrival on my way, but met no 











one, only as I entered the room I heard a serv- 
ant inquiring for Sir Francis. As I had expect- 
ed, there was still much to be done when the 
dressing-bell rang. Fortunately it was an irreg- 
ular sort of dinner, in the hall, served at two ta- 
bles, and no one seemed expected to appear at 
the proper time. ‘The tables were so placed that 
the occupants sat back to back; and it so hap- 
pened that Valerie and Mr. Sartoris were not my 
vis-a-vis but my dos-a-dos. At the other end of 
our table there had been two places kept, one for 
Sir Francis and the other, I supposed, for the 
newly-arrived guest. ‘The soup had gone when 
Sir Franci¥ entered the hall by a door near his 
seat, accompanied by a tall dark man with his 
arm in a sling. There was a great deal of talk- 
ing and laughing going on at the other table, and 
no one there seemed to observe their entrance. 

**Do you see that dark man sitting by Sir 
Francis Herries?” asked my neighbor. ‘* Can 
you tell me who he is ?” 

I could only answer ‘‘No;” then, to see if 
my own impressions were correct, I asked, 
‘What country do you think he belongs to?” 

**T don’t know,” he answered, slowly, looking 
at the subject of our conversation; ‘‘ French 
perhaps, perhaps Italian or Austrian; at any 


HIS.” 


rate, not English,” he said, smiling, as he turn- 
ed away. 

Not English indeed! How the Vienna days 
returned as I watched him, so utterly unlike the 
Englishmen among whom he sat. dark, 
handsome face, though worn through recent 
suffering, with eyes of southern splendor, It 
was evident that he couldn’t speak English, for 
he talked to no one but his host, and once I dis- 
tinctly saw Sir Francis directing him to the place 
where Valerie sat. It was not hard to guess 
who he was; the only thing I longed for was to 
warn her in some way of his presence, but it was 
impossible. She was not near enough to speak 
to without causing perhaps a scene, and, if pos- 
sible, that was to be avoided. If I could only 
have ®vepped her talking to that man! 

Many times during that interminable dinner I 
saw the deep-set, glittering eyes flare up with 
a sudden blaze as her silvery laugh or the deep 
tones of her companion reached his ear, and the 
dark blood came and went in his face, pale 
through long illness. Though his arm was in a 
sling, I noticed that it was not altogether help- 
less, for he sometimes used it. 

Oh, that dinner! and how I disgraced myself! 
Before it was over I was worked up to such a 
pitch of excitement that I precipitated a quan- 
tity of sticky pudding over old Mr. Palgrave’s 
knees, and then burst into a fit of hysterical 
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laughter in the poor old gentleman’s face. At 
last it was time for us to go, and the other table 
moved at the same instant. I had not a mo- 
ment to warn her: she turned toward me, and 
her eyes instantly fixed themselves upon the 
lower end of our table. He was standing up, 
looking full at her. For one second she re- 
mained motionless, then, without a word, fell 
forward upon the floor. Whether the man 
jumped over the table or went round I never 
discovered, but before either Mr, Sartoris or 
Lord Cosmo could get to her he was at her side. 

**T will carry this lady, Sir,” said Lord Cos- 
mo, thickly, attempting to interpose his great 
hulking form between Valerie and the Austrian ; 
but the other put him aside with a quiet, courte- 
ous determination. 

‘*Pardon, monsieur, it is my right; I am her 
husband!” he said rapidly in French, a little 
speech the point of which was entirely lost on 
the thick-headed Englishman, who looked in- 
clined to resist and follow this black-headed 
devil of a mossoo, as he no doubt called him in 
his own mind, when Mr. Sartoris laid his hand 
upon his arm. 

**Don't be a fool, Fox; the man’s her hus- 
band.” 

The whole scene had taken place in less than 


{ a minute, and the ladies had not yet got out of 


the room. I turned to look at the speaker; 


| something in the tone of his low, clear voice 


struck me. He was leaning on the back of his 
chair, his eyebrows contracted, and looking whit- 
As our eyes met he moved 
away and left the hall by another door. He must 
have been badly hurt. It was the only time I 
ever saw the slightest change in the cool, cruel, 
aristocratic face. As for Lord Cosmo, he had 
sunk back in his chair, his mouth half open, his 
eyes staring vacantly at the wall. Such an 
event as this was beyond the wildest flights of 
his imagination. 

**T don’t believe it, I'll be d—d if I do,” he 
muttered; ‘‘I didn’t want to carry her up, I'll 
be d—d if I did.” As I passed through the 
door I heard the soothing, innocent refrain still 
issuing from the lips of that young man of ‘‘ high 
position.” Whether he went through the whole 
verb “to do” I don’t know; if he did, I should 
say it was about the only exercise in English 
grammar he had ever indulged in. 

It was no use going to Valerie’s room; there 
were too many people there already, and I knew 
that Mrs. Cherry, the old housekeeper, would do 
exactly what was right. After two hours’ strug- 
gling to entertain the people, who were in that 
state of suppressed whispering excitement in 
which people will be when there is any thing 
going on which they are not desired to know, I 
managed to get up stairs. On the landing I 
met Mrs, Cherry, and asked how she was. 

** Pore young lady; reelly I don’t know what- 
hever is the matter with her,” she said, folding 
her hands across the front of her portly person. 
** She’s no sooner come to than she’s hoff again, 
and even when she his awake she don’t seem to 
‘fae in complete possession of her facilities.” 

So I went down again to the weary work of 
entertaining, but found, to my joy, that the peo- 
ple were going fast. Soon after [ got away and 
went to Valerie’s door, but all was so quiet that 
I was afraid to go in, so went on to my own 
room, took off my dress, and putting on a morn- 
ing-gown, sat down to watch. About half an 
hour passed, and then a man passed my door, 
which I had left a little open. He stopped two 
doors off and went into a room; then | heard 
voices for a few minutes, and then two people 


came out. I went to the door with a feeling 
that I was wanted. It was Sir Francis and the 
Austrian. 


‘“*Ah! that is all right,” said Sir Francis; 
‘allow me to introduce Count Arnheim to you, 
Rachel; Miss ‘Travers, the friend of Madame la 
Comtesse,” he said to the count. ‘‘ Rachel, the 
count would like very much to speak to you.” 
I bowed. It was an odd introduction, at the 
door of my room, by the light of bedroom 
candles, 

“*You had better go to your aunt’s morning- 
room,” Sir Francis said, and I led the way, fol- 
lowed by the tall dark figure. I had only that 
moment to consider what to do; I had indeed 
promised not to betray her, but it were surely 
best to tell him all. It was very dreadful to 
him, the first speaking, I could see, but as far 
as I could judge, he was a man who would have 
walked through a wall of fire if he had once 
made up his mind to do it. In sharp, short, 
concise words, wrung from him as it were, he 
told me that his presence was so hateful to Vale- 
rie that, so long as he stood by her, she went 
from faint to faint. At last he had left her, and 
now he held in his. hand a letter which he had 
written, and which he would leave in my charge, 
he said, to be given at such time as she should 
be able to read it. I hardly dared ask him if 
he were going, it seemed as though it would be 
stepping on a yolcano of pride, and shame, and 
love, that might burst beneath my feet. If I 
could but find words fo tell him all I knew! but 
his manner was so desperately stern and cold 
and uninviting that my thoughts seemed frozen 
within me. At last I ventured to stammer— 

‘TI think you are mistaken, Herr Graf; it 
was the sudden shock which has been too much 
for her.” 

There was a dangerous glitter in his eyes even 
at that slight contradiction, and his manner was 
colder and stiffer than before as he answered : 

** Pardon, gracious Fraulem, much has passed 
of which you are no doubt ignorant, therefore 
permit me to say you can hardly be a judge. I 
have done and said that which it was folly to 
suppose she could either forget or forgive.” 

He spoke with the air of a man to whom con- 
fession was a new and bitter experience. 

Then, however, my tongue was unloosed, and 
I told him, if not quite all, yet enough. 
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When I had finished he came toward me, and | 
holding out his hand, said, in a husky voice : 

**God reward you! you have been a trye 
friend to her.” 

I left him there and went to Valerie’s room ; 
it was necessary to finish now the work I had 
begun. At the door I met my mother. 

**She has been asking fur vou, Rachel; go in 
to her, but try and keep her quiet; she is deliri- 
ous, I think; they have sent to Little Stratford 
for a doctor.” 

As soon as she saw me she stretched out her 
arms. I took her cold, trembling hands in mine, 
and she drew me toward her, whispering, fear- 
fully : 

** Rachel, [ have seen him; he must be dead, 
he looked so awful! Oh! it has been dreadful!’ 
she gasped. ‘* Why does he come to haunt me 
like this at last? he must know that it was all 
false ; surely now he must know!’ she moaned. 

I held her hands firmly and looked into her 
face; then I steadied my voice and chose the 
shortest, clearest words [ could think of. 

** Valerie, it is no spirit,” I said; ‘‘it is your 
husband himself, who is here to ask your for- 
ziveness.”’ 
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She looked wild and incredulous, then tried , 


to get up; but she was too weak, and falling 
back burst into a passion of tears. 

I slipped away and sent him to her; then, 
worn out myself with excitement and fatigue, 
sat down and cried like an idiot. ‘The doctor 


came soon after, and I was obliged to go to her , 


room. Her husband was sitting by her, holding 
her hand in his. What between her 
and tears it hardly seemed the Valerie I had 
known. 

‘** Rachel, come in,” she said; ‘‘you know 
him, I needn’t introduce you. Oh! you wicked 
man!” she laughed, ‘‘ you have frightened her, 
I know you have, Leopold,” she said, with her 
old, quick perception. ‘I know exactly, he 
put on the iron mask. You, poor dear Rachel! 
and you know you must be friends.” She was 
in a true Bavarian mood, in spite of her exhaust- 
ion. ‘* Now you must go,” she said in a minute, 
‘*if Iam to go to London to-morrow,” and drove 
him away. When he was gone she threw her- 
self upon my neck. ‘** Rachel, he is dead!” she 
whispered, hiding her face; ‘‘he died in the 
same hospital where Leopold was sent with his 


was dying he confessed that it was all a dread- 
ful lie that he had invented to make him cast 


| me off, knowing that he was helpless and couldn't 


fight; for once he fought a dreadful duel, and 


' 


after that he took a vow and made a solemn | 


promise to the Emperor never to fight another. 
It seems so dreadful, but I can’t help being very 


| happy,” she sobbed. 


smiles | 


wouad, and Leopold nursed him, and when he | 


CETTYSBY 


The next morning she got away without see- 
ing any of the guests except one. I went with 
them to the station; as we turned out of the 


| 


lodge gates the carriage stopped, and Mr. Sar- | 


toris appeared at the window. 


“T could not let you go without saying good- | 


by,” he said, ‘and wishing you a pleasant voy- 
age, and may I come and see you next time | 
am in Vienna?” 

Valerie looked troubled and glanced at her 
husband, leaving it to him to answer. He took 
her hand in his, and, bowing with cold, grave 
courtesy, said : 
me in Vienna,” 

There was no time for more. 
hands and we drove on. 

** You will come to us in the summer, Rachel ?” 


Valerie shook 


Any of my wife’s friends will be welcome to | 





365 
she said, as the train was moving off; ‘‘ you have 
promised.” 

I often hear from her. They are living on an 
estate which the count owns in Bohemia. There 
is never a shadow of unhappiness in her letters, 
I am going to them in the end of August for 
the autumn, according to my promise, which I 
fulfill the more eagerly since she has made friends 
with Stephanie, and has asked her to come for 
part of my visit. Pray Heaven Mr. Sartoris 
mayn’t turn up; but I think that emphasis on 
the word ‘‘ any” must have settled him. 





DECORATING THE GRAVES 
UNION SOLDIERS. 

N accordance with General Logan’s recent or- 
der the 20th of May is set apart as the day for 
the annual decoration of the graves of Union sol- 
diers throughout the country. Itisa festival that 
ought to be religiously observed with each recur 
ring anniversary. ‘The time reminds us all of the 
sad spring days of 1861, when regiment after reg- 
iment marched through our streets on their way 
to distant battle-fields that were then unknown, 
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but which are now marked with soldiers’ ceme- 
teries. We keep up the custom, not to revive 
martial feeling, but as a tribute to our heroes ; 
each flower that decorates a soldier’s tomb is also 
a thank-offering for peace. ‘The beautiful draw- 
ing, from a sketch by Mr. Charles Parsons, on 
page 365, has well caught the spirit of this occa- 
sion, The fragrance of heroism is fitly symbol- 
ized in this floral offering. ’ 

General Logan’s order urges that the day be 
‘observed throughout the United States in such 
a manner as befits the solemnities of the occa- 
sion, and as will testify the undying love of a 
grateful people for the memory of those who died 
that the nation might live.” He prescribes no 
form of ceremony for universal observance, ‘‘ but 
each Post or any number of Posts may arrange 
together such fitting observances as circumstances 
will permit.” ‘This is the second public observ- 
ance of this Memorial Day, and we share with 
General Logan in the hope that it will recur 
yearly “* while there remains a heart loyal to the 
cause in which our comrades fell, and while the 
moving principle of that struggle is worth pre- 
serving.” 

Strew flowers on the soldier’s grave! 

For he bravely fought and fell, 
That Freedom's flag might forever wave 
O’er the land we love so well! 
And he willingly died to save 
These beautiful homes of ours! 
So let us adorn his lowly grave 
With garlands of choicest flowers. 
Strew flowers on the soldier's grave! 
For he left home, friends, and all ; 
And, wy es bravest of the brave, 
Went forth at his country’s call, 
And among the foremost fell! 
And these sad memorial hours 
Let_us gladly use of his worth to tell, 
While we strew his grave with flowers. 
Strew flowers on the soldier’s ig 
For his heart beat fast for the fray 
As he saw the Starry Banner wave, 
While he hurried from home away! 
And boldly he marched to the front; 
And he recked not sun or showers ; 
But now there’s a slab with his name upon't! 
And there let us scatter flowers. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mitty P.—It is not wrong for you to decline to say 
whether or not you are engaged to be married; but 
you confirm the suspicion that you are by refusing 
to be candid.—Twelve yards of Marseilles at 60 cents 
a yard will make you a plain suit, such as a short 
dress and skeleton mantle. Trim with many rows 
of Marseilles braid.—White Hernani shawls will be 
worn looped on the shoulderg and behind. $60 buys 
a llama shawl. $75 to $700 may be spent for a thread 
lace mantle. 

D. M.—A short dress with single skirt and short 
loose jacket reaching just below the belt, with revers 
and coat-sleeves, is a pretty fashion for a school dress 
of buff Chambery. White piqué braid trimming.—The 
subject of which you speak has already been treated in 
the Bazar. 

Carmixe.—Continue to wear your black grenadine 
dresses over black silk, as they are worn so in colors. 
Trim them with pleated flounces headed by purple 
silk folds or ruches. A black grenadine mantle or 
over dress, worn over purple silk, is handsome for a 
lady leaving off mourning. Consult New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 20, Vol. Il. Read answer above for 
directions about remodeling your basquine. Thin 
white materials are becoming to dark complexions, 
but thick is not.—Parasols were illustrated in the last 
Number. 

Katie Kerra.—The rudest form in which you may 
express your own thoughts is preferable to the most 
elaborate composition copied from any Letter-writer. 
It is quite proper for you to write a congratulatory let- 
ter to your friend on the occasion of his marriage. A 
bow or * Thank you” is a sufficient acknowledgment 
from a lady of the drinking of her health.—-You will 
find a volume of the Bazar the best manual of em- 
broidery.—We should advise a person who hasn't an 
original idea in her head to refrain from all attempts 
at essay writing. Your writing is legible, which is 
the first thing to be desired in chirography.—Make 
your blue mohair with two skirts and a fanchonnette. 
Trim with silk ruches and fringe. The fanchonnette 
pattern is in Bazar No. 20, Vol. II. 

Mas. J. L. M.—We have never given the polonaise 
dress pattern, but have described it in detail. 

L.—Make your striped poplin with two skirts, a 
short basque and sash. A ten-inch ruffle bound with 
brown silk is in scant box-pleats around the lower 
skirt; a five-inch flounce trims the remainder. The 
upper skirt should be quite short. Form bretelles on 
the waist, and wide cavalier cuffs on the sleeves. A 
single skirt and a Watteau, or else a baschlik, for a 
middle-aged lady. 

Mas. E. D. F.—Make your Victoria lawn with a 
gored skirt and a negligée jacket, a comfortable and 
dressy style for an invalid. Trim with frills tucked 
perpendicularly. Make the piqué a gored wrapper, 
and wear with white cord and tassel around the 
waist. Trim with Hamburg edging and insertion 
on the wrists and shoulders.—An infant's dress is 
prettily trimmed by three fluted rnfiles around the 
skirt, the whole front width of waist and skirt in 
tucks. 

A Svusortner.—Make over your lightest silk dress 
for a house dress, and the darker one for a suit. Gore 
the front and side widths. Make the short dress three 
and a half yards wide. Trim it with ruffles of the 
same. Make a fanchonnette mantle by pattern in 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. Il. Cut the longer skirt by pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 2, Vol. Il. Trim with folds of the 
same and black lace. Wear with ribbon, belt, and 
sash. Get gray mohair for little girl’s suit, made 
Gabrielle with a jacket, trimmed with ribbon of light 
color. 

W. A. C.—Get striped bine and white Scotch ging- 
ham, and make with a gored skirt and jacket belted 
down. Cut in ecallops and bind with white braid. 
Blue satin fans with painted rose wreath, white lace 
and pear! bars at the top, with pearl sticks, are fash- 
ionable. Large white capes will be worn looped with 
ribbon bows.—A lady should bow without calling a 
gentleman's name on the street. 

Cuesrnvt.—Make an afternoon dress of your green 
silk. Let it be demi-train with flounce of the robe 
pattern. High neck and coat-sleeves. Wear over 
this a black silk tunic with breteiles and sash. 

Evaneritwr.—White wrappers of piqné or nansook, 
lLuudsomely trimmed with tucks and ruffles, are suit- 





able for hotel breakfasts in the summer. In the win- 
ter a close-fitting, plainly-made black silk dress with 
slight train is lady-like and serviceable. An empress 
cloth or a poplin for the intermediate seasons. 

Mrs. B. 8.—It is not sufficient to say, ‘‘ How shall I 
make dresses like inclosed samples?” You should 
state for what purpose the dresses are intended. 
Your striped silk will make a pretty house dress, a 
trained skirt with wide flounce, half-high waist with 
chemisette, and Maria Theresa sleeves. The poplin 
should be made into a street suit, with single short 
skirt and casaque. 

Eprru.—Your village street suit of white linen spot- 
ted with pink should be a simple gored short dress 
and fichu, trimmed with a ruffle headed by a puff. A 
sash should be added or a puffed peplum. The other 
sample is called Japanese linen. It is too wiry and 
stiff to be made with two skirts and basque. A sin- 
gle skirt and Don Parasol casaque (for pattern see 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. Il.) trimmed with pleated ruffles, 
bound with black or with blue silk, will make it 
stylish and serviceable. 

Kenosuz.—As you are stout, make your bombazine 
with a single skirt and a mantilla belted behind, loose 
in front. Trim with crape folds.—Crape veils a yard 
and a quarter long will be worn all summer. An elas- 
tic in one end gathers them around the hat. 

R. L.—A buff piqué is prettily made with a short 
skirt and loose jacket with revers and coat-sleeve. 
Trim with a pleated ruffle, scalloped and bound with 
white. Sash with loops. Read the three previous 
Numbers of the Bazar for directions about Swiss 
dresses. Chambery gauze at $2 50 a yard is proba- 
bly the thin blue goods you want. Short basques 
and over-skirts will be worn all summer. 

M. B.—Japanese poplin, hair-line striped silk, black 
or gray grenadine, mohair, and summer poplims, all 
make pretty suits for church in summer.—Light diet 
and a quiet life without violent exercise will prevent 
excessive color in the face. 

Mies Lizziz M‘B.—We know nothing of the India 
rubber hair-curlers, and can not take the responsibil- 
ity of deciding whether they will injure your hair. 
We are inclined to think the safest plan is to use the 
old-fashioned curl-papers, with occasionally a curling- 
poker. 

Booxrrr Greu.—The pretty costume of a Swiss peas- 
ant would suit your short fair self at a fancy-dress par- 
ty. Itis also inexpensive. A pink and white striped 
percale skirt reaches just below the knee. Puffed 
Swiss muslin waist, high-necked, with short sleeves. 
Solid pink Chambery over dress cut Gabrielle, with 
very low square bodice without sleeves. Gored and 
ruffled apron of white Swiss. Black velvet necklace 
with large jet cross. White clocked stockings. Pink 
slippers with black bows and heels. No crinoline. A 
floral costume would be pretty for you at this season. 
Read Bazar Nos. 7 and 8, Vol. IL, for information on 
such subjects. 

Eoonomy.—Make your basquine close-fitting in the 
waist, round the skirt in front, and loop high oe ams 
Wear a belt and ribbon sash. : 

Bez C.—For your quiet morning wedding at home 
darken the parlors and light the gas. The hostess re- 
ceives the guests in the parlor. The bridal party should 
appear punctually at the moment announced for the 
ceremony. A traveling suit to be married in is made 
of silvery gray pongee or silk, with mantilla and pan- 
ier over-skirt trimmed with pleated frills, bound with 
satin of the same shade. A black silk casaque or a 
lace mantle will answer with any dress. 

Pussir.— Percale, piqué, and bishop’s lawn short 
dresses and jackets are suitable for breakfast dresses 
and promenades at a The black silk 
you suggest will also be serviceable. Your idea of 
wearing white Swiss dresses altogether for evening 
is in excellent taste. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate for a clergyman's daughter. Make them with 
demi-train, puffed over-skirt, and an abundance of 
tucks and ruffles. Valenciennes lace on the neck and 
sleeves. Ribbon bows and sashes of various colors 
will afford you all the variety needful. Ruffle your 
pale-blue silk, and bind with white satin. The house 
you mention does not furnish the brand of glove you 
wish, but another brand that is supposed to be as 
good.—The hair when powdered is entirely covered 
with powder, and looks like gray hair. It is unpleas- 
ant and dirty to use, especially in warm weather.—It 
is not improper for you to go to a party alone in your 
own carriage. 

Eoonomy.—Make your check silk a short gored skirt 
and plain high waist with coat-sleeves. Trim with 
solid blue silk ruffles. Of the scraps left make a belt 
and peplum or two panier puffs to complete it forthe 
street. 

Luxa D.— Your sample is French poplin, worth 
from $1 50 to $1 75 a yard. 

Mas. H. G. M.—Your sample is, we think, English 
poplin, a material but little used in this country. We 
can not recommend it, as it spots, creases easily, and 
does not wear well. You would require about ten 
yards. Make with train, square corsage, and panier 
over-skirt, trimmed with folds and fringe. 

Axsvutus.—A modiste would charge you $20, and 
probably more, for making an elaborately trimmed 
tarlatan dress. 

Eruttns.—Read answer to “ Pussie."—We can not 
attempt to compute the expenses of your fortnight 
Stay at Saratoga. 

Cuatry Winpere.—Get pale buff pongee for your 
suit. Make with casaque and single skirt, trimmed 
with pleated frills, bound with brown silk. Black lace 
hat, with cluster of butter-cups on one side. Light 
brown kid gloves. Pongee parasol lined with brown 
silk will answer for this suit and others. Black kid 
shoes are most worn. See illustrations of hair-dress- 
ing in Bazar No. 21. 

Betre.—Trim the watered silk with satin folds and 
fringe. Make the organdy skirt by demi-train pattern 
in Bazar No. 2, Vol. 11. Surplice waist and Maria The- 
resa sleeves. Puffed waists are still worn. The lav- 
ender striped silk for a miss of fifteen should be short 
with two skirts, ruffled, and a low square bodice worn 
over a puffed chemise Russe of white Swiss and Va- 
lenciennes. Trim the skirt of the white piqué with a 
ten-inch box-pleated ruffle; the jacket with a five-inch 
ruffle, scalloped and bound with white braid. Make 
the fawn-colored silk a short gored dress. A panier 
puff and sash completes it for the street. Trim with 
ruches and lace. Make a close-fitting polka basque 
of the sacque. The sleeves are coat-shaped. Wear a 
black lace fanchon or an Italienne hat of crinoline or 
chip. Make the grenadine with two skirts and a belt- 
ed mantle. Ruches of lace are the most elegant trim- 
ming, but expensive. Embroidered Swiss chemisettes 
trimmed with Valenciennes are worn by middle-aged 
ladies, 

Sisrrrs E. anv S.—You will find your queries an- 
swered in the New York Fashions of present Nnm- 
ber. White piqué with biack trimming would suit 





you better than cross-barred muslin. Dark gray lin- 
en or satin-jean, trimmed with black braid, would 
make cool traveling dresses or second-best suits. 

Anna.—Keep pieces of white wax in the box with 
your llama shawl.—The bleachers and scourers do up 
lace. For obvious reasons we decline to commend 
one above the other. 

Savre.—Your striped organdy will make a pretty 
dress for the house, but the figure is too large for the 
street. Make with surplice waist, sleeves puffed to 
the elbow and ruffled below, and demi-train skirt, 
gored front and sides. Wear Valenciennes lace about 
the neck. A belt and sash of green ribbon. 

Bearrice.—Your ideas about the white alpaca skirt 
are good. Make a high waist, coat-sleeves, and a tu- 
nic skirt rounded in front, with puffs behind. Belt 
and sash. A fichu would also be pretty. Trim with 
ruffles like those on skirt. Maria Theresa sleeves are 
plain or puffed from the arm-hole to the elbow, and 
ruffled below. 





PEARLS BEHIND THE RUBIES. 


WHEN rosy lips part, pearls should glitter be- 
hind them. ‘To preserve and beautify the dental 
enamel, there is no preparation like Sozodont, a 
compound of the most wholesome vegetable anti- 
septics, among which the Bark of the South 
American Soap-Tree, known to the natives as 
Quillay, and used by the Spanish Americans for 
cleansing, without impairing, the most delicate 
fabrics, is the most important.—{ Com. ] 








UnsuRPASSED BY IMPORTED ARTICLES.— 
Coteate & Co.’s Soaps, both Laundry and 
Toilet, are not surpassed in quality by the best 
imported articles.— Christian Intelligencer. 





Sr Notice, on page 367, of Wacraven’s (Uphol- 
stery Goods) removal to 751 Broadway. 











Coryine Wuert.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING 


WAREHOUSES 
removed to 
138 & 140 Fu.tron Srrezt, New York. 
(Between Broadway and Nassau St.) 
: SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. : 


; In every novelty of style. : 
: SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. : 
: In are variety of material. : 
: SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS, : 
: Spring Overcoats of Waterproof. : 
: SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. : 
: Spring Overcoats of Scotch Tweed. : 
: SPRING SUITS AND 

: SPRING 

: SPRING 


OVERCOATS. : 
Spring Overcoats of English Melton. : 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS : 
: SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. : 
- Suits in Silk Mixtures and Tricots, : 
> SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. : 
: Suits in Scotch Tweeds. : 
: SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
: Suits in English Meltons. 

SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
; Suits, $12, #14, $15, $20 to $35. 
SPRING SUITS for BOYS & YOUTH. 
: Boys’ Home and School Suits. 
: SPRING SUITS for BOYS & YOUTH. : 
: Boys’ and Youths" Dress Suits. : 
> SPRING SUITS for BOYS & YOUTH. : 
: The most useful and becomin ae: 
: SPRING H. 
>: SPRING 
: SPRING 
: SPRING 


Prrrerr cere rere 


Spr. Overcoats, $6 $8, $10, $12 to $25. 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS. : 
? SPRING 
: nits in Linen Drills and Ducks. 
JITS AND OV 
SUITS for BOYS & YOU 


Suits in Cassimeres and Flannels. 
: SPRING SUIT ERCOATS, 
The Bismarck and Garibaldi Suits. 
& UTH., 


vs’ Linen and Marseilles Suits. 
SUITS for BOYS & YOUTH 


FREEMAN & BURR'S NEW RULES ror SELF- 
MEASUREMENT enable gentlemen in all parts of 
the country to order Clothing direct from them with 
entire satisfaction. Perfect Fitting guaranteed in all 
cases. 


RULES FOR MEASUREMENT, PRICE - LIST, 
and SAMPLES or GOODS mailed free on application. 
FREEMAN & BURR, 
removed to 
138 & 140 FULTON STREET, New Yorx. 


PAIN PAINT. 


Six pints of eye ym a for Catarrh or colds in the 
head, or one pint of Pain Paint (double strength), sent, 
free of express charges, on rece’ pt of $5; or one gallon 
of Pain Paint (double strength) for $20. Small bottles 
sold at all Drug Str res. . L. WOLCOTT, Inventor 
and Sole Proprietor, 181 Chatham Square, New York. 


DRINK PURE TEAS. 


The New York World and Professor Seeley report: 
“The Teas bought at THE GREAT UNITED 
STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, Nos. 26, 28, 
and 30 Vesey Street, New York (Astor House Block), 
were ABSOLUTELY PURE.” Try their 
90e. AND $1 OOLONG, $1 OR $1.25 
JAPAN OR YOUNG HYSON; or send for 
price-list. FORM CLUBS, and thereby obtain 











your TEAS AND COFFEES at wholesale prices, 
Agents appointed, 


saving all intermediate profits. 


BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 axp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER ax UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 
JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDO 


GORDIN 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 


Fooser’s Musica Canrnet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte: 
Cuortn's Vatses, complete.............+0-0+ 50c. 
Srxteen Stanparp Sones ror Lapres’ Votoes 50c. 
Beeruoven’s 45 Ontarnan, WaALTzeEs......... 
Compete Orgras ror Piano, each......... 

Mailed on receipt of price. Catratoaurs Frez. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


CONGEALED VERBENA. 
UDU.—A New Solid Perfume. 
C. B. Woopwortu & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 
Specimen cake sent by mail on receipt of 15c. 


PARALYSIS. 
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A young, lady, resident in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., who had been 
subject to fits which became 
more frequent and of longer 
duration at the recurrence of 
each of her monthly periods, 
and which, after six years’ du- 
ration, terminated in Paralysis 
of the entire side of her Lge 2 
has been cured in Jess than six 
months so perfectly, by the 
use of Stafford's Iron and S 
phur ers, that there is no 
appearance in her walk, speech, 
or features, of her ever having 
been paralyzed. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 8 Packages, 
86 Pavaes, $2 50. Tiatted Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 





ROOKS BROTHERS, 
SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


YOUTHS’ AND BOYS' 
—— CLOTHING, —— 
Ready-made and Made to Order. 


: A CHOICE SELECTION OF MATERIALS. 
: PRICES MODERATRx. 


THE REVERSIBLE PARASOL. 








The most novel, beautiful, and durable Parasol ever 
made. For sale by first-class retailers only. Sole Man- 
ufacturer, JOS. E. BANKS, 81 Chambers St., N. Y, 
| Pressiahaeel RIDING HATS, 
Something Entirely New. 








DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
717 Broapway, NEW YORK HOTEL, 


Importer of English Hats, Novelties in Dress, Straw, 
and Negligé Hats for Men’s and Boys’ wear, Ladies’ 
Riding Hats (something entirely new), &c., &c. 


ALL OF THE LATEST IMPORTATIONS, 


[avance WARDROBES 
FOR ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 





2 Flannel Bands.............0..+++ at $ 75..$1 50 
2 Barrie Coats. ...........seseevees at 300.. 600 
6 Linen Lawn Shirts............... at 150.. 900 
6 Night Dresses .................+- at 250..15 00 
2 Day Dresses .........-.-..-se00ee at 600..12 00 
@ Cambrie Spe... ..ccccccceeess at 350..21 00 
PEN GANSU stb db olin wnpe shades 0oene tpdowene 10 00 
1 ——, ng me furnished ............. 9 00 
6 Pairs Knit Socks ................ at 75.. 450 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl............... 6 00 
B.Gip— Val. 1006. osc cccccccccencescscsecens 6 00 

$100 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
can be had on application, or will be sent by Express, 
C.0.D. Every thing is made in the best possible 
manner, and from the very best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Ladies’ and Children's Furnishing Dep't, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway. 


LEGANT SASH RIBBONS, 
$1 00 PER YARD, 
Cc. L. & 8. P. ZACHARIE’S, 
651 Broadway. 


$6. FLUTING and PLAITING MACHINE. $6. 


The rapid sale of this new and ingenious machine 
shows that it meets a great want in the dressmaking 
business. It makes regular and beautiful fluting, 
plaiting of various widths and styles, and the favorite 
quilling, or plaited ruffling. It is simple, durable, 
easily operated, Tight, and portable. For dressmakers 
whose business would not justify the purchase of a 
$100 or $75 machine it is INVALUABLE. md for circu- 
lar. This machine can be bought only of the under- 
signed, its manufacturers. ers filled J nar tly. 

GEO. R. HOUGHTON & CO., Flint, Mich. 





At 











PIANOS axo ORGANS. } 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50, $65, and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from to 








$200, at 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORACE WAT 
































June 5, 1869.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











peaescn FLOWERS. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
WREATHS AND GARNITURES, 
Just received per Steamer “ Lafayette,” 
EXPRESSLY FOR OUR RETAIL TRADE. 





OUND HATS. 
FANCY BRAID BONNETS. 
An Immense Stock at a Great Reduction in Prices. 


—_—_—_—— J? 


GASH RIBBONS, 
FROM $150 TO $2 PER YARD. 


RIBBONS, SCARFS, TIES, &c., 
At equally low prices. . 





R= LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, &c. 


Just received, 
A large lot of the above goods from Auction, 
which we are 
Selling at less than Cost of Importation. 
Also, 
A Large Stock of 
LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDER SKIRTS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 





| Fracadetenal CLOAK AND DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, 
In Every Variety and Style. 





A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
PABASOLS anp SUN UMBRELLAS, 
IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 


JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO.,, 
: Cor. Fourterntu St. anp Universrry Pxace, : 
: UNION SQUARE. : 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 





Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. 


, Sent by Mail, post free, on receipt of price, as fol- 
ows : 


LADIES’ ORDINARY SIZE.......... $1 00 
WITH LARGE HANDLES........... 150 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 





JY) pbs GOODS, FROM THE LATE 
AUCTIONS. Bombazines, Parisiennes, Tamise, 
Crepe Cloths, Iron Grenadines, Serge Grenadines, Flor- 
entines, &c. Black Silks—decided bargains. Black 
Alpacas and Poplin Alpacas, 50c., worth 70c.; 65c., 
worth 90c.; 75c., worth $1. Traveling Dress Goods, 
in select shades, at unusually low prices. Second 
Mourning Goods, choice styles, at popular prices. 
JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 Broapway, between Spring and Prince Sts. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Publish the following Works; 


FLAGG’S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. Three Sea- 
sons in European Vineyards. Treating of Vine-Cul- 
ture; Vine Disease and its Cure; Wine-Making and 
Wines, Red and White; Wine-Drinking as affecting 
Health and Morals. By Wittiam J. Face. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. (Nearly ready.) 





SCOTT’S FISHING-BOOK. Fishing in American 
Waters. By Genito C. Soorr. With 170 Lllustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





MEAD’S GRAPE CULTURE. An Elementary Treat- 
ise on American Grape Culture and Wine-Making. 
dl Perer B. Meav. Profusely Illustrated. S8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Being Princi- 
les and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits. 
lowers, and Shrubbery. To which are added brief 

Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of their average 
Product and Chemical Constituents. By Atexan- 
per Watson. Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 








‘VAUX'’S ARCHITECTURE. Villas and Cottages: 
A Series of —— repared for Execution in the 
United States. By Catverr Vavx, Architect (late 
Down1ine & Vaux). New Edition, Revised and En- 
aa ee by nearly 500 Engravings. 8vo, 

oth, 4 





WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: being a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, classed ac- 
cording to their Principles of-Construction. By J. 
G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “Illustrated Nat- 
ural History.” With about 140 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood by G. Pearson, from Original De- 
signs made by F. W. Keyl and E. A. Smith, under 
the Author’s Superintendence. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $4 50. 





ta Hanren & Broruens will send any of the above | 


works by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HITCHCOCK'S 


ALF-DIME musiC, 


One Hundred sheets of Music mailed for $5 00, or 
any of the series at FIVE CENTS each. 


LATEST NUMBERS: 
Why Wandering here? 
Pretty, Pretty Bird. 
Those Tassels on the Boots. 
Five O'Clock in the Morning. 
Lady Mine. 
Boot-Black’s Song. 
Sweetheart. 
The Smile of Memory. 
abel Waltz. 
Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
The Lancashire Lass. 
The Foreign Count. 
Where there's a Will there’s a Way. 
Be Watchful and Beware. 
Boston Belles. 
Chestnut-Street Belles. 
Barney O'Hea. 
My Mother Dear. 
Day and Night I Thought of Thee. 
The Fidgety Wife. 
My Angel. 
Oh you Pretty, Blue-Eyed Witch. 
Oh would I were a Bird. 
The Fairy's Well. 
Bachelor's Hall. 
. After Dark. 
. The Bashful Young Lady. 
Larboard Watch. 
. Mary of Argyle. 
. Maggie Morgan. 
Willie went a Wooing. 
School for Jolly Dogs. 
. Kitty Tyrrell. 
. The Bell goes a Ringing for Sarah. 
. Castles in the Air. 
. Scenes that are Brightest. . 
. Paddle your own Canoe. 
. Crescent-City March. 
. Nothing else to Do. 
. Ka-foozle-um. 
. Sally, Sally. 
. Of what is the Old Man Thinking? 
. Continental Scottische. 
*Twas a Beautiful Night. 
Beautiful Hope. 
5. I'm not Myself at all. 
. Juanita, 
Molly Bawn. 
Guadalina Waltz. 
100. Go it while you're Young. 

The above can be obtained at Music, Book, and Pe- 
riodical Stores generally throughout the United States 
and Canada, or by mail, postpaid, by enclosing price, 
5 cents each. 

For first 50 subjects send for a catalogue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
No. 24 Beekman St., New York. 


Nos. 51. 
52. 
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| Foseend AND CHILDREN’S DEPART: 
MENT. 
JAMES MoCREERY & CO. 
Have now in stock an Elegant Assortment of 
WALKING SUITS IN SILKS, POPLINS, MO- 
HAIRS, AND OTHER DE- 
SIRABLE MATERIALS. 
LADIES' AND CHILDREN'S 
UNDER LINEN, MORNING 
WRAPPERS, EMBROIDER- 
ED ROBES. 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, Complete; also 
WEDDING OUTFITS. 
DRESSMAKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Special Attention is called to our Corset Department. 
A FULL LINE OF FRENCH WOVEN CORSETS, 
from 85c. to $8 per pair. 
BROADWAY anp 11TH STREET. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 


PFA NO-FORTES, 


WaRER0oMs, : 
No. 881 BROADWAY, N. x} Send for Circular. 





VURNITURE. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Spruve Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


AN TED—-AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssureu, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genn- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


A,1.—TRUTH IS MiGHTY: 


Mr. Ronert Stewart, 158 Montague St., Brook)yn, 
uses BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS constantly in his 
family, and can testify to its virtue, as being the best 
Hair Dresser and Preserver he has ever use: 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 

One pot of this peerless Salve will cure the 
worst case of chilblains, and it is more efficacious for 
chapped hands and lips than all the cold creams that 

















ever were made. 


ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 

ah ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents, Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 








& CO. 
offer 
Great Attractions in 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S- HAIR SHAWLS, Plain 
Centres, $50 and upward ; 
INDIA BREAKFAST DO., $30 and upward; 
WHITE BAREGE AND GRENADINE SHAWLS; 
PARIS-MADE SACQUES AND CLOAKS, in the 
Latest Styles, at proportionately low prices ; 
WALKING SUITS, in fabrics suitable for the pres- 
ent season, $8, $10, and upward; 
LADIES’ MORNING ROBES, $5 and upward; 
PARIS-MADE RECEPTION DRESSES, in most 
Fashionable Designs ; 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS AND INFANTS’ 
APPAREL of every description ; 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX AND 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, &c., &c., 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Broapway, 4Ta Avenvs, 9tu anv 10TH STREETS. 


T. STEWART 








eile CASSIMERES, &c. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering a large assortment of 
BLACK AND COLORED BROADCLOTAS, FAN- 
CY COATINGS, FOREIGN AND DOMES- 
TIC CASSIMERES, LADIES' FIGURED 
CLOAKING, STRIPED AND WHITE PIQUE 
CLOTHS, &c. 
Also, 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS in 
CASSIMERES FOR MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR, 
from 75. per yard upward. 
6-4 MILTONS at $2 per yard—value $3. 











Infallible for a Hundred Years.—For 
more than a century the feeble and the diseased have 
been drinking strength and health from the Seltzer 
Spring. At length its properties have been universal- 
ized. The mountain moved not at Mahomet’s call, 
but chemistry, more potent, places the Seltzer Water 
at every invalid’s command. Tarranyt’s Errenrves- 
oent Seitzer Apertent is a re-creation of that won- 
lerful specific for dyspepsia, biliousness, constipation, 
and general debility. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REMOVAL! 
I. E. WALRAVEN 


Has removed his stdck of 


Upholstery Goods, 


LACE CURTAINS and LINENS, 


FROM NO. 686 BROADWAY TO 


No. 751 BROADWAY, 


BELOW EIGHTH ST. 








pies WATCHES 


aT 
IMPORTERS' PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Heuntinc-Case Lapies’ WarToues, 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $32. 
FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntrne-Casz Watones, 
Lever Movemeut, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
$16, IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Eneravep Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sitver Hontine Caszs, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Huntine-Case Watones. 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of every description, equal- 
ly low, sent by express, to be paid for after they have 
been received and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
erfect satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
ree. 8S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 and 54 Joun Sr., New York. 





CURL YOUR HAIR. 


A SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair (without injury) in 
soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing Curls, on THE FIRST 
APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouro. 


é s HOWELLS 


IN FINI HED 











ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
76 OTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 





HABPEs & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published : 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the 
Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
Edited by Witttam Suir, LL.D. With Maps and 
Woodcuts. Large izmo, Cloth, $200. Uniform 
with The Student's New Testament History, a New 
Edition of which is just ready. 


WOOD'S WEDDING DAY. 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By Epwarp J. Woop, Author of 
“The Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 


Earliest Times,” and “Giants and Dwarfs.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

DE MILLE’S DODGE CLUB. 
THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 


De Mite, Author of “ Cord and Creese," &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ROBINSON'S FOR HER SAKE. 
FOR HER SAKE. By Frepertcx W. Rosson, 
Author of “‘Carry’s Confession,” ‘‘ Mattie: a Stray,” 
“ Christie's Faith,” ‘‘No Man's Friend,” “ Poor Hu- 
manity,” &c. With Thirty Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


WALLACE’'S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Wattace, Author of “ Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


KATHLEEN. ~ 


A Novel. By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, anv PRAC- 
TICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By At- 
Bert Barnes, Author of “‘ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” “‘ Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
&c., &c. Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. I/. and 
IIT. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per yolume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 
OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the 
Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” 
‘“* Brakespeare,” ‘‘Sans Merci,” ‘Maurice Dering,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gento 
C. Scorr. With 170 Llustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
of-Fact Romance. By Cuas. Reave. 
35 cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT;; or, Jealousy. 
Reape. Fully Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
Cuas. Reape. Illustrations. New Edition. 
Paper, 35 cents. 


A Matter- 
8vo, Paper, 


By Cuas. 


By 


8yv0, 


GUICCIOLI'S LORD BYRON. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Counress 
Guricotoit, Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham 
With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, 


LEVER’S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lever, 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
* Barrington,” ‘* Maurice Tiernay,” ‘* The Daltons,” 
“Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemproxe Ferripes. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemsroxe Ferriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Antrnony 
Trot.opg, Author of ** Orley Farm,” “ Small House 
at Allington,” ‘Can You Forgive Her?” “ Doctor 
Thorne,” &c. Illustrated by Millais. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 
Lore. Beautifully Illustrated. 
30 cents. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $500. (New Edition just ready.) 


By Antnony Trou- 
PartI. 8vo, Paper, 





t2@- Harrer & Broruenrs will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on recetpt of the price. 





Haren PeRlopicals 


TERMS FOR 1869. 


Harper's MaGazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrver’s Weekty, One Year 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weex ty, and Harrrr's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be suppled gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussormers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 

Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Macazrng, or 20 cents for 

the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 

postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ:. 


Turre is a certain species 
of young animal held by 
many mothers as at best a 
doubtful blessing; by many 
sisters of slightly superior 
years as an irrepressible nui- 
sance; by settled spinsters 
and contemplative old la- 
dies as a sort of small Red 
Thdian skirmishing upon the 
outposts of civilization, and 
specimens of which these 
good people would volun- 
tarily invite into drawing- 
rooms or flower-gardens no 
sooner than wild horses, 
This creature is a boy. 

ination 

* Equality means,” says a 
French writer, “a desire to 
be equal to your superiors 
and superior to yourequals.” 





Gunieiias 
THE DEACON'S PROPO- 
SAL. 


In the town of Hopkinton, 
in the State of Vermont, 
liveda certain Deacon Small. 
In his advanced age he had 
the misfortune to lose the 
rib of his youth. After do- 
ing penance by wearing a 
weed on his hat a full year 
he was recommended to a 
certain Widow Hooper, liv- 
ing in an adjoining town. 
The deacon was soon astride 
of his old brown mare with 
sorrel mane, and on arriving 
at the widow's door he dis- 
covered her in the act of 
turning the suds from her 
wash-tub. Said the deacon: 

**Is this Widow Hooper ?” 

** Yes, Sir,” was the reply. 

“Well,” continued the 
deacon, “I am that little bit 
of a dried-up Deacon Small, 
and have only one question 
to propose to you.” 

* Please propose, Sir.” 

“Well, Madam,” said the 
deacon, ‘have you any ob- 
jections to going to heaven by 
way of Hopki: nton?" 

“None at all, deacon,” was 
the reply. ‘Come in, dea- 
con.” 

Suffice it to say they were 
married the next week. 

_—s—_ 

*Anx! ‘Arx!—In answer 
to a correspondent we beg 
to remark that Noah was 
the first ark-itect ! 


catecmeatimneinae 

One of our local firms ad- 
mits that “‘money is the 
root of all evil ;” but it states 
its willingness to run the risk 
and suffer the consequences 
of taking it in moderate 
quantities. Courageous and 
considerate folks! 

———— 

Para. “ Well,sissy, howdo 
you like your new school ?" 

Sissy. “Oh, so mats !” 

Papa. “‘ That's right. Now 
tell me all you have learned 
to-day.” 

Sissy. “‘Lhave learned the 
names of all the little boys.” 
DAES SS) DRT 

Old Dicky S—— is a very 
wealthy but a very. illiterate 
East India merchant. One 
day Dicky took a pair of 
compasses, and set about 
examining a large map of 
India, the margin of which 
was i)lustrated with draw- 
ings of the wild and domes- 
tic animals of the country. 
Suddenly Dicky dropped the 
compasses in amazement. 
“It can't be! Itain’tin the 
horder of natar’ thatitshould 

! Impossible! Ridicu- 
lous !" 


“Why, Dicky, what is the 
matter?” 

“Wot's the matter? Vy, 
this Bengal tiger is ninety 
miles long !" 

Dicky fiad measured the 
tiger by the scale of the 
map. 





CHAPTER L 
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*“ [ll take my oath,” said Jones, “that that’s that fellow Smith 
whispering soft nothings to the young lady in the frilled petticoat.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


But though he tried his hardest, he could not see round the 
young lady’s chignon. 





CHAPTER III. 
“ Drat the thing !” said Jones ; “I wili have a look 
at her face if I die for it.” 


CHAPTER VI 
“* Miscreant !”” yelled the infuriated Jones, ‘ 
a terrific vengeance !” 














ACT L 
Fonp Papa. “ My dear, I'm 
a good girl, and take care of Ba 


going to the Club. Be | 
y: 





mine shall be 


CHAPTER IV. 


And he heard her sobbing too. 


It was growing 


quite interesting. Yet he could not see her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


But the coward (and he had good long legs) took flight. 


Jones, the avenger, followed in hot pursuit. 





He g 





gratefu 
| 
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turning 


CHAPTER V. 


Suddenly, however, a gust of wind blew the umbrella 
inside out. Horror! oh, horror! Itwas his own Angelina! 





CHAPTER VIIL., anv Last 


ained upon them rapidly, But Smith, 
, with one fearful blow——. ‘“‘Un- 
1 wretch!” gasped the expiring Jones; 


“with my own gingham, too, which I had lent 
him, but he never returned till now.”’.... 








Wuat's to Become or Basy?—[A Drama In Five Acts. ] 


ACT IL 
Fonp Mamma. “ Mary Ann, I’m going to my Club. | 
Be sure you take care of Baby.” 


ACT IIL. 


Nurse or THE Psriop. “Henry, I’m going to 
| Club. Just you mind and take care of Baby. 





[June 5, 1869. 















A Deuioate ComPLiment. 
—A young lady being ad- 
dressed by a gentleman 
much older than herself, ob- 
served to him that the only 
objection which she had to 
a union with him was the 
| ey oge of his dying be- 

‘ore her, and leaving her to 
feel the sorrows of widow- 
hood, to which he made the 
eesti ie ie nious and <a 

cate compliment reply: 

“Blessed is the ‘7a Phat 
hath a virtuous wife; for the 
number of his days shall be 
doubled.” 


iiieallidipleiaas: 

“She isn’t all that fancy 
painted her," bitterly ex- 
claimed a rejected lover; 
‘tand, worse than that, she 
lant all that she paints her- 
self.” 


—_—_——@—____ 

Tur great “* Deap Heap" 

—Mumler. 
hlindibcatelies 

Contnproum ror tur In- 
pian Burgeavu.—When a sav- 
age takes cold is he not lia- 
ble to have the whooping- 
cough ? 

Pra: 

* None of your unkind re- 
flections,” as the man said 
to the looking-glass. 

Sh cddliatidineasiae 

The sieve through which 
the man “strained every 
nerve” is for sale at cost 
price. 

SE 

Mopern Rop or Correo- 
TIon—Stick of candy. 


PRE SR 
Why is a dilapidated shoe 
like ancient Greece ? — Be- 
cause it once had a Solon. 
aiesnseilliiedaciane 
“Tae Man at THE WHEEL” 
—The velocipedestrian. 


i a 6 Et 
In the language of flow- 
ers, if you wish for “ heart’'s- 
ease," never look to ‘“mar- 
ry-gold.” 
—pa—_——— 

What should a young man 
carry with him when calling 
upon his afflanced ’—Affec- 
tion in his heart, perfection 
in his manners, and confec- 
tion in his pockets. 


Pes FA 
' Fioating Caprrar—Ven- 
ce. 


> — 

A negro preacher said to 
his congregation: ‘‘My bred- 
ren, when de fust man Adam 
was made he was ob wet 
clay, and set up agin the 
palin’s to dry.” 

“Do you say,” said one 
of the congregation, “dat 
Adam was made ob wet 
clay, and set up agin de pal- 
in'’s to dry?” 

“Yes, Sah, I do.” 

“Who made de palin's - 

* Sit down, Sah !” said the 
preacher, sternly: ‘such 
questions as dat would up- 
set any system of theology.” 


Santee 2 > 
CONNUBIAL CONUN- 
DRUMS. 

What does a husband's 
prmee about giving up to- 
nacco end in?— Why, in 

smoke, 

What does a drunken hus- 
hand's thirst end in ?—Why, 
in bier. 

Waytep —The measure- 
ment of the width of a broad 
hint. 

mea aS es 

What woman is mention- 
ed in the Scriptures before 
Eve ?—Ans, Jenny Siss. 

ylitabinneeen 

What man is mentioned 
before Adam ?—Ans, Chap. 
Ist. 


ACT IV. 


Boy wv Buttons. “ Pincer, I’m going to my Club. 
Sit down there, Sir, and keep your eve on Baby.” 
idee —— aig 
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| off to mine. 


Blow Baby !” 


ACT V. 
Pincer (so/.). ‘‘ They’re all off to their Clubs; so I’m 


[Baby left squalling. 











